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This year the Easter Convention will be held in the » 
MACDONALD HOTEL, EDMONTON 
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Amongst other Prominent Educationists and Speakers will be 


MR. W. J. TAMBLYN, B.A., B.Paed. 
of Toronto 
An outstanding figure in Canadian Educational Circles. 
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Come and hear delivered the 


EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 
of each of the 
Political Party Leaders 
(no debate) 
* * * * cd 
Organized recreation, banquet, dance, play, school 


choruses, schoo] orchestras. 
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Special convention railway fares. 
Hotel rates as low as $1.00 per night 
Further Announcements later. 
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Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


(Second Edition) 


Cost $1,300,000 to ae sets new stand- 
ards of completeness and authority. 


600,000 Entries. 

12,000 Terms illustrated. 

Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles. 

Hundreds of Useful Features of Great 
Practical Value. 

Equivalent in Type Matter to an 18 Vol. 
Encyclopedia 

A Pronouncing Gazeteer. 

A Biographical Dictionary. 

Synonyms and Antonyms. 


a Dictionary for Home, School, and 
ce. 
YOUR SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE THE BEST 


Price, delivered. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House. 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


Vacation Suggestions 


ROUND THE WORLD cE ae 
Hometown to Hometown $830 $553 
All water route 862 


ORIENT 
Japan and return .... 
China and return ..._ 
Philippines and return 


ROUND PACIFIC TOUR 
Orient-Australia —..........--....--....-.0.------ 


ROUND AMERICA TOUR 


(Hometown to Hometown) 
West by water—East by rail . 
East by water—West by rail 


VANCOUVER TO:— 
New York and return 
Havana and return 
Panama and return 


ORIENT AND ROUND THE WORLD 
CONDUCTED TOURS 


— ALSO — 
MEXICO — CALIFORNIA — ALASKA 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE — 


— DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


465 Howe Street Vancouver, B.C. 


MACDONALD 
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es 
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EOMONTON, Canaca 


A Canadian National Hotel 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


A.E.F. Convention 


APRIL 22-25, 1935 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


Room with bath (1 person) .............c.c-seesseccsnessssesenee $3.0 

Room with bath (2 persons, double bed) each. 

Room with bath (2 persons, twin beds) each 

Room with bath (3 persons, 1 double, 1 single 
bed) each 0 

Room with bath (4 persons, 2 double beds) each 1-25 

Room with running weter (1 person) 

Room with running water( 2 persons, double 


eac 
Room with running weter (3 person 
and 1 single bed) each . 
Room with running water (4 persons, 2 double 
beds) each 1.0 


Write early for reservations, stating number in 
party, date of arrival and accommodation required. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


Ninety-fifth session opens 
September 23, 1935 


‘st4 Situated in the oldest city in 
<<a Ontario; annual registration 
LET about 3500; 25 modern build- 
5 ings; health insurance provided 
during session; placement of- 
fice gives free service to grad- 

uates. 


Degree Courses in Arts, Commerce, Ap- 
plied Science, and Medicine. 


Extramural Work in Arts and Commerce 
up to 4 courses yearly available to stu-' 
dents over 21. It is possible to get a’ 
pass degree in Arts or to complete three 
years of an Honours Course through 
extramural and Summer School study. 


Summer School opening July 4 includes the: 
following special courses :‘Staging Plays 
under Mr. Herman Voaden, Producer 
and Author; Drawing and Painting 
under Mr. Goodridge Roberts, Resident: . 
Artist. 

Full information, calendar and illustrated 

booklet on request. 
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Editorial 


“GOOSE-STEP” PROTEST 
STEREOTYPED resolution to be sent to members of 
the Legislature has been forwarded by the Alberta 

School Trustees’ Association to trustee boards throughout the 
province, together with a covering letter which (to us) does 
not seem to be an impartial statement of the case. Presum- 
ably the Executive deemed it necessary to compile the right 
type of resolution for school trustees who might be able to 
read and write in a pinch, but unable to frame a resolution. 
Obviously the object of the resolution is to attempt to over- 
bear the members of the Legislature and induce them to re- 
peal the Legislation enacted last year which Legislation furn- 
ished teachers with a right to appeal to an impartial body 
for relief in cases where school boards are abusing their 
statutory powers by dismissing teachers for malicious; -per- 
sonal, trivial, irrelevant or other mala fide reasons, 

Section 160 of The School Act provides that the Board of 
Reference has power to disallow the action of a board of 
trustees in terminating a teacher’s agreement when it is 
established that “The board of trustees in terminating 
the agreement did not act as reasonable persons should act 
in the discharge of their duties as trustees.” 

This protest of the Trustees’ Association means that they 
desire no obstacle whatsoever to be placed in the path of 
any board of trustees in thrusting a teacher out of home 
and position even though it be apparent that the act may 
be altogether alien to fairness and justice to either pupils 
or teacher, and at the same time be a merciless and callous 
deprivation of ‘a teacher’s untarnished reputation while 
giving efficient service in the school and conducting himself 
in a manner without reproach outside of school”. 

WO years ago the Executive of the Trustees’ Association 

-unanimously (all but one) made representations to the 
Government for legislation giving the Board of Reference 
power to disallow the aetion of: school boards acting in 
bad faith in dismissing teachers. This request of course was 
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heartily endorsed by the A.T.A. and the legislation was 
actually placed on the statute books, However, it was never 
put into effect—it was never proclaimed. 

The Trustees’ Association Executive reported favorably 
to their Annual Convention but unfortunately (for the 
teachers) a filibuster was apparent to “knock” the recom- 
mendations on the floor of the Convention and resulted in 
an unfavorable vote. 

The Premier of the Province afterwards called together 
representatives of the Trustees and A.T.A. and after going 
over the whole field suggested that it was right and proper 
that there should be a reasonable degree of prohibition 
against ill-treatment of teachers in regard to contract term- 
ination, and Legislation was finally passed and put into 
effect during the last Session, only one member of the Legis- 
lature opposing its immediate passage. Although differing 
from the original section (unproclaimed) in draughtmanship 
and phraseology, the present section is almost identical with 
it in meaning and effect. 


VW" urge the following: 


(1) The legislation was first of all requested by the 
Trustees’ Executive. 

(2) In all progressive nations throughout the world, the 
tendency is to provide protective legislation against capri- 
cious and malicious dismissal of teachers—far more extreme 
than has ever been suggested in Alberta. 

(3) Many other provinces of Canada have a Board of 
Reference with “teeth”—power to re-instate teachers in case 
the dismissal be unreasonable. 

(4) That any recision of the present legislation will be a 
reactionary step inimical to the dignity of members of the 
teaching body, and to the welfare of the pupils. 

do not like to suggest that teachers everywhere 
should individually send in a letter to their local 
M.L.A., but under present circumstances it seems to be the 
only practical thing to do to counter similar action of the 
trustees. Previously we have been content to recommend 
backing from organized groups of teachers only. However, 
the Trustees’ Association has not only requested individual 
trustee boards to send in a letter demanding recision of the 
Board of Reference feature, but has provided each and 
every one with a ready-made document of protest, just 
requiring to be addressed, signed and mailed to the various 
M.L.A.’s. 

If number of letters has any significance, it is suggested 
that there is a sufficient number of teachers prepared to 
protest any recision of the clause to dwarf the number of 
requests from trustee boards seeking recision. 

It is urgently necessary therefore for members of locals, 
individually and collectively, to send in te their local M.L.A. 
or M.L.A.’s a vehement protest against the attempted 
“swamping” tactics of the trustees; and to take any other 
means possible to safeguard the interests of the teachers 
of Alberta—particularly those “ploughing their own lonely 
furrow” in the remote districts with low salaries and all the 
disabilities which arise in the way of easy dismissal accru- 
ing from personal animosities, gossip (often slander), lack 
of understanding by the school board members of sound 
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teaching technique, changing of boarding establishments, 
etc., etc. 
MMEDIATE action is absolutely necessary to prevent a 
setting back of the clock. The Board of Reference pro- 
viso is not sufficiently protective as it exists at the present 
time for, last midsummer, school boards and teachers “broke 
even” approximately on the number of decisions. It would 
be worse than inequitable to take away the one little pro- 
tector teachers have, especially since the Board of Refer- 
ence has been in effect only one year and has not had a 
reasonable “try out”’. 
r closing it is not unfair to suggest that the teachers who 
“Jost out” in their appeals to the Board of Reference are 
doing no “squealing”; neither has the A.T.A, attempted in 
any way to protest the decision of the impartial judge. But 
it seems that the Trustees’ Association considers it a para- 
mount necessity to take up the cudjels for people who in the 
opinion of a Court Judge have been proven guilty of “not 
acting as reasonable persons should act in the discharge of 
their duties as school trustees”. 


Form Protest Sent to School Boards by Trustees’ Association 


Legislative Buildings, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir:— 
The following resolution was passed unanimously at the 
annual convention of the Alberta School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion held in Edmonton this month:— 


“RESOLVED that this Convention strongly urge the 
Government to cause to be amended at the 1935 
session of the legislature, the present section 160 of 
‘THE SCHOOL ACT’ as enacted by Chapter 30 of 
the Statutes of Alberta, 1934, so that the provisions 
of that section shall have no application whatever to 
the termination of a teacher’s contract by either the 
school board or the teacher, which termination takes 
effect, or is intended to take effect in the months of 
either July or August.” 

We feel that once a year school boards or teachers 


should have the right to terminate the contract without 
being liable to be called before the Board of Reference and 
there be required to state and prove reasons. We therefore 
strongly urge you to support this resolution and to vote 
for such amendment as will put it into effect. 


Signed—School District -........2......2..eceeeeeeeeceseeeeeee 
Be Ta EMSRS Ieee RAL a UE td PR Coa 
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Synopsis of Tentative Program 
(subject to change) 


Easter Convention Program 


Monday, April 22—Thursday, April 25, 1935. 
MACDONALD HOTEL, EDMONTON 
Monday—a.m. 
Annual General Meeting, A.T.A. 


+ Meeting of Executives of A.T.A. and A.E.F. 
Monday afternoon: 2:30 to 6:00 
First Session: 
Registration of Delegates. Appointment of Committees. 
Reports of Officers. Resolutions. 
Monday Evening—8:00 Second Session 
Reports of Officers. Fraternal Delegates. Resolutions. 
Tuesday—9:30 to 12:00 Third Session 


Alberta Educational Federation 


Tuesday morning—9:00 to 12:00 
Registration. 
Sports. 
Tuesday afternoon—1:30 to 4:00 
Combined Public School Orchestra. 
Hon, Perren E. Baker. 
Dr. Morrish, Chairman, Edmonton Public School Board. 
Platforms on Education: 
(a) Liberal Party. (c 
(b) Conservative Party (d 
W. J. Tamblyn, B.A., B.Paed. 
4:00 to 6:00 Sports. 
Tuesday Evening: 


Banquet and Dance 


) Labor Party 
) U.F.A. 


Addresses by 
W. J. Tamblyn, B.A., B.Paed. 
G. W. Gorman, B.A., Deputy Minister of Education. 
Wednesday Morning: 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
High School Section 
Debate on Secondary 
Education, 
Mr. F. McNally, 
Dr. C. Sansom, 
Dr. H. C. Newland. 
Reading in Relation to 
High School Study 
Dr. Donalda J. Dickie. 


Inspectors’ Section 


Public School Section 


Grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Dr. Donalda J. Dickie. 


Reports on Projects 
(a) Dr. M. E. Lazerte. 
(b) Dr. C. Sonsom. 
Dr. Sansom. 


Commercial Section. 
Technical and Vocational Section, 
Music Section. 
(Programs to be submitted and dovetailed into main 
program. ) 
Wednesday afternoon—1:45 to 4:00 
Acrobatics 
(a) Students of Victoria High, Edmonton, Girls— 
Miss H. Hegler. 
(b) Students of Victoria High, Edmonton, Boys— 
Capt. Towerton. 
Instrumental Music (Violin)—J. N, Eagleson. 
Mrs. Haynes—School Dramatics. 
Action Songs—Edmonton P.S. children. 
School Libraries—A. J. H. Powell, M.A. 
Junior P.S. Chorus. 
Instrumental Music in Schools (Piano)—J. N. Eagleson. 
Dr. H. E. Smith—Problem Cases. 
Thursday Morning—9:30: 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Public School 
Paper by Mr. J. C. Mac- 
Dougall. 
Paper by Dr. Coffin. 
Formal vs. Informal 
Grammar 


10:30 FULL SESSION 


Address by W. J. Tamblyn, B.A., B.Paed. 
Public School Instrumental Music Instruction 
(Piano Class) 

High School Music—Miss Miriam Bowman, M.A. 
Thursday afternoon 

Last session of the Annual General Meeting of A.T.A. 
Wednesday evening: Empire Theatre. 

The Rivals—Sheridan. 

Pupils of Garneau High School, Edmonton. 


High School 


Items to be arranged. 





EE 
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W. J. TAMBLYN, B.A., B.Paed., 


of Toronto 


Guest Sneaker for Easter 
Convention. 


Luxurizing of Education 


Wellesley Fraser 





O doubt the fundamental aim of education is to enable 

man to make the best present use, for his own advant- 
age, of his mind, and also to utilize its highest potentialities 
for the benefit of his community. Its foremost problem is 
to establish the harmonic balance between mind training 
for general culture and the training of the mind for success 
in the practice of a particular business or profession. 

To most people, in this materialistic age, practical train- 
ing seems the only worthy aim of education. It is, therefore, 
difficult for them to comprehend the reason of training for 
culture. Yet training for culture is about as an important 
part of education as training for a profession. The latter 
promotes the interests of the individual, the former tends 
to make him a better companion, neighbor and citizen. The 
mind becomes a more efficient tool for any practical service, 
if it has first been brought into a condition of general 
sharpness and polish. Cultural training develops a better 
sense of values, a truer perspective, and a deeper know- 
ledge of man in relation to other things. For the most part, 
educational authorities agree that the best education is the 
one in which the cultural precedes the professional training 
given by special schools. 

There was a time, when all educated men read the same 
books and discussed the same questions. Now, men of 
equal culture debate unlike problems and know little of one 
another’s work. Their common ground of meeting lies rather 
in the general affairs of humanity than in scholarly know- 
ledge. Culture seems to consist more in intelligent sympathy 
than in extensive knowledge; more in the ability to trans- 
mute suitable facts into knowledge than in stories of facts; 
not alone in well-ground conviction but in toleration; in 
both the absorption and radiation of wisdom—in the devel- 
opment of the forces and refinements of character. The 
practical form of the aim of cultural education, we are 
told, is, “Know much of something, and something of many 
things”. 
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The leading subjects of educational importance group 
themselves into two classes: one, including literature, art, 
music, language and history, which appeal chiefly to the 
feelings, is called the humanities or cultural group; the 
other, mathematics, natural science, philosophy, is desig- 
nated the sciences. 

There are several leading scientists, however, who claim 
that the sciences are of as much cultural importance as 
the humanities. But as man, generally speaking, is much more 
a feeling than a thinking being, the great majority of 
people can best be influenced, or educated, through studies 
that appeal to their emotions. To the minority, who can 
best be reached through reason, the sciences have a higher 
cultural value. 

As already stated, the practical form of the aim of 
cultural education is a thorough knowledge of something 
and some knowledge of many things which logically involves 
the elective system. 

There seems to be nothing in the principle of election to 
weaken the training power of education but, it is claimed, 
this seldom appears to follow in actual practice. It would 
appear, then, that the elective system ought logically to 
involve, along with the choice of a main subject, the obliga- 
tion to learn the elements of a number of others; for in 
permitting the student to choose and concentrate solely 
upon that which he likes, he looses, authorities say, the 
power acquired only through effort, to turn his mind, when 
necessary, to uncongenial tasks. In the high schools and 
colleges this principle finds its logical expression in a group 
system. The student may choose his group, but, once having 
made his choice, finds his studies arranged upon a logical 
plan. The group system, in the opinion of a number of 
educational authorities, preserves the essential advantages 
of the purely elective system, without its defects. 

But in the present-day “Luxurizing of Education’, it 
seems the educational value of effort and discipline is either 
being lost sight of or is too largely ignored. The transforma- 
tion of our schools from institutions primarily educational 
to institutions partly educational and partly social is re- 
sulting in a luxurizing of education. In this process, the fea- 
tures of the system disagreeable to young people are being 
eliminated ; the guidance of their studies is entrusted largely 
to their own whims and the responsibility for their learning 
is shifted mostly from them upon their teachers. The un- 
trained and inexperienced are readily proposing improve- 
ments and changes, while the opinions and guidance of 
trained and experienced educationists are treated lightly or 
are altogether unsought. Hence we frequently find intel- 
ligent members of school boards introducing measures and 
proposing changes in our school-system before they have 
consulted pedagogic experts and provided the means by 
which such can be successfully carried on. 

We are just beginning to reap the natural, detrimental 
results of such short-sighted policy. As a whole, students 
having many hazy impressions, but little exact knowledge; 
among other things, inaccurate even in the three r’s, they 
appear to regard their intellectual duties as subordinate to 
their personal inclinations. It seems, it is safe to say, there 
is not likely to be an improvement in these matters 
until more value is placed upon the advice of educational 
experts; and until effort and discipline are restored to their 
proper educational status. It is through effort that strength 
is gained and through responsibility that character is 
formed. nit 

NOTICE 

All nominations for election of the Provincial Executive 
and Resolutions for consideration by the Annual General 
Meeting must be at the A.T.A. Office, Imperial Bank Bldg., 
Edmonton, on or before March 22, 1935. 
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Problems of Rural Education 


G. M. Dunlop, M.A. Camrose, Editor 





Problems, Suggestions, and Criticisms are Welcome from Our Readers. 


Your Co-operation in Making This Department of Service is Solicited. 


A FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

HE exact nature of a course of studies based on the 

activity program can only be imperfectly suggested in 
a short article. The typical activity tends to break down 
the divisions between the subjects, and permits the collec- 
tion, organization and use of a body of information on a 
topic which traverses three or more of the ordinary sub- 
jects of the classroom. For example a Social Science unit 
might include topics which we recognize as formerly belong- 
ing to Geography, History and Industrial Arts. By virtue of 
this organization the children are led to acquire knowledge 
arranged in logical relationship, and without the artificial 
barriers which exist between related fields of knowledge 
in our subject-centred courses of study. 

The course is composed of a variety of such units which 
cover the field of knowledge at least as thoroughly as is 
done under our present courses. Special periods are pro- 
vided to permit systematic progress in the skills. Teachers 
are encouraged to vary the scope of the activity and its 
outcomes as the changing and varied interests of the pupils 
may render desirable. 

Method 

Under an activity program the methods employed are 
radically different from those used in our present schools. 
Emphasis is placed upon the collection of materials, obser- 
vation, representation of what is learned, dramatization 
and reading. Problem solving, too, is encouraged, as is 
the formation of contrasts and comparisons suited io the 
ability of the child. The pupils are led to organize the 
information which they gather through the preparation 
and delivery of oral reports, debates, arrangement of ex- 
hibits, and the planning and execution of problems involv- 
ing construction and creation. 

The recitation period under such a program becomes 
either a time for a class conference, or a period of super- 
vised or unsupervised study or work. The conference period 
is utilized for students’ reports on topics which have been 
assigned, reports by committees on their progress, and class 
discussion of activities under consideration. Here again the 
children take the initiative, though under the guidance and 
with the advice of their teacher. In the study and work per- 
iod the pupils attack the wide variety of individual and 
group activity involved in such a program. 

In Conclusion 

“* The activity program in the one-teacher school presents 
many attractive features. It reduces the number of grades, 
and, as a consequence, decreases the number of recitation 
periods. At the same time it increases their length. The 
three large groups, which replace the eight grades, provide 
a richer opportunity for socialization than exists in the ord- 
inary rural school. To these gains must be added the alter- 
ation in method and procedure which go far to realize the 
“articles of faith” stated in last month’s article. A school in 
which child initiative, the active rather than the passive 
program, child interest and creative self-expression and 

- social adjustment are sought must constitute a step in the 
right direction. 

Much may be said in criticism of this scheme for the 
improvement of the rural school. In great measure the 
criticism will arise out of the imperfections of this exposi- 


tion. These articles have been written with the hope that 
they may introduce to the teacher of the rural schools of 
this province what seems both a revolutionary and attractive 
development in modern rural education. We are weary 
enough of the multi-graded school with its numerous sub- 
jects. The activity program merits our most serious con- 
sideration. 

Note—My sources of information for the three articles 
which have appeared in The A.T.A. Magazine are, in part, 
listed below. Anyone desiring further information on the 
activity program will gain a much more complete under- 
standing by reading these two references: 

Dunn and Bathurst,—Guide and General Outline—Social 
Studies for Rural Schools, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

Rugg and Shumaker—The Child Uentred School. 

* * 
THE SCHOOL PAPER 

(Based on suggestions of Mr. John E. Appleby, room teacher 

of the Grade VII class of the Camrose Normal Practice 

School.) 

The first step towards the establishment of a school 
paper in a rural school is securing the whole-hearted co- 
operation of all the pupils of the higher grades. If possible 
the suggestion that a paper be started should come from 
them. 

The second step is to plan your organization. The re- 
sponsibility for the entire undertaking will fall on the 
Editor and his Assistant. Under these officers there should 
be managers of the following departments: 

Daily News Poetry 

Social News Stories 

School News Jokes and Riddles 
Sports Cartoons 
Announcements 

Each of the officers in charge of a department should secure 

the aid of two or three classmates in the preparation of 

material, In the ordinary school situation there will be so 
much enthusiasm that an excess of material may be ex- 

‘pected. 

The newspapermen need a place in which to work. In 
one of the Camrose Grade VII rooms one of the boys con- 
structed a screen of woodwork and heavy cardboard with 
which a corner of the room was enclosed. This became the 
newspaper office. During the Art period the class will be 
able to work out a scheme of decoration for the screen. 
In Oral Composition a suitable name for the paper can be 
selected out of the many which are offered. The name can 
be printed on the cardboard screen. 

The paper should appear once every week, or every two 
weeks. It should take the form of sheets of foolscap fastened 
together at one end and suitably covered in carboard or 
heavy paper. On the cover should be placed the name of 
the paper and the names and titles of the editorial staff. 
If one of the pupils has access to a typewriter the whole 
paper may be typed. If this is impossible the best penman 
of the school can be called upon to produce an extremely 
legible copy. 

In the motivation of careful work in the classroom paper 
of the Grade VII students in Camrose, Mr, Appleby has 
developed an effective and original procedure. Every pupil 
in the room competes for points. They are awarded for 
accepted material according to the following schedule: 
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One point for each ten words of prose; 

Two points for each line of poetry; 

Five points for each cartoon. 

When a contributor has amassed one hundred points he 
receives the title of ‘Reporter’. The three hundred point 
mark wins the rank of “Scribe’’, while six hundred points 
yield to him the crowning glory of the status of “‘Author”. 
In the same way typists or writers can win the titles of 
“Typists” or ‘Printers’’. 

The complete paper can be read aloud to the class on 
Friday afternoon. The whole room will spend a most enjoy- 
able half hour in listening. For a week or more afterwards 
the paper will be read at intermissions and the cartoons 
and jokes laughed at again and again. 


The effect of such a paper on a rural school can hardly 
be estimated. It should give the entire school an added 
incentive to improvement of the standard of written Com- 
position. The pupils will be encouraged to read the daily 
papers in their search for news which might be contributed 
to their own paper. To add interest the editors may decide 
upon the production of a special number. A Courtesy, 
Geography or Grammar number might be considered. The 
pupils will see that the humorous side is not forgotten. The 
children seem to find a keen pleasure in home-manufactured 
continued stories. Their efforts in the realm of the comic 
strip are noteworthy also. 


Mr. Appleby expresses his appreciation of the scheme, 
as it has developed in his classroom as follows: ‘On the 
whole I am pleased with our efforts in this type of project 
work. One gets into the real life situation and the pupils 
learn good citizenship as something outside the pages of a 
textbook in order to keep such a group effort running 
smoothly. These activities serve to make school a less dreary 
place and tend to color every other activity of the room. 
But, to be of value, the children must desire the project 
and enter into it with vim. There is little use in the teacher 
saying, ‘Now, class, we’ll start a newspaper.’ To render the 
greatest benefit, the idea must come from the class.” 








Local News 


CALGARY 

HE Calgary Local held its annual banquet in the Alham- 

bra Room of the T. Eaton and Co. on Thursday evening 
January 24. The increased attendance over last year was 
an indication of a greater unity among the teachers this 
year. 

After a short musical program the President’s and Sec- 
retary’s reports were given and the auditor’s report was 
adopted. Miss Patterson, the President, told briefly of some 
of the difficulties overcome last year ‘and spoke of those 
which were still to be solved. She asked that teachers do 
their part in leading the way out of our financial troubles 
into which the country is plunged, for, she pointed out, until 
the problem of finance be solved education or the teachers’ 
status can not advance very far. 


Hearty votes of thanks were given to the officers and 
the outgoing executive. A small gift was presented to Miss 
Patterson, after which Mr. Brock, the new President, was 
installed. 


Dr. W. F. Kelloway, the speaker of the evening, gave 
a talk on the duties of teachers and educators during the 
present times. He also emphasized the need of leadership 
and the urgent necessity of changing the financial systems 
of our country and the world so that the needs of humanity 
would be met, that man might turn his attention to finding 
out what life is. 
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. “ : VILNA-BELLIS 


The Yuma School, Bellis, was the scene on February 9, 
of a highly enthusiastic meeting. 

Some fifteen teachers and a number of their friends 
were present. 

After the usual business of the meeting, numerous topics 
were freely discussed. All business being completed the 
hostess and host, Miss M. Nickoliczuk and Mr. J. E. Shubert 
served lunch. They also saw to it that all present had a 
good time. 

All in all it was a delightfully spent evening and there 
are hopes that the next meeting will be as well attended; 
some interesting talks are to be prepared by the teachers. 


CADOGAN 


A spirited meeting of the teachers, representative of 
Cadogan and district was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. J. Ennis. The members present were: Miss Marget Kjos, 
Miss Emilda Noonan, Miss E. M. Hagen, Mr. F. J. Ennis 
and (Mr.) Sigurd Sorenson. 

A new executive was elected, and consists of the fol- 
lowing: President, Mr. F. J. Ennis; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sigurd Sorenson, Vice President, Miss Cornelia Brooks. 

It was decided to draft a letter to the M.L.A., Mr. W. 
Farquharson, urging him to support enabling legislation to 
provide teachers’ pensions and place the teaching profession 
on official status. 

It was decided to hold the local play competition on 
May 3rd. All details in connection with the event were set- 
tled, and matters of arrangement were left to the executive 
with the assistance of Miss Hagen, 

A resolution was also drafted concerning the grade 
seven and eight history courses. 

A dainty lunch was served by the hostess, Mrs. F. J. 
Ennis. 


TABER 


In the January meeting of the Taber Local study was 
continued of subjects connected with the forthcoming Festi- 
val and a talk by Rev. W. H. Irvine of Lethbridge on Elo- 
cution was much enjoyed. 

School Week was celebrated in various ways. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Teskey, Principal of Taber School, occupied the 
United Church pulpit: Rev. A. L. Elliott spoke in behalf of 
education to the local U.F.A. and to the Women’s Institute. 
The Young People’s Association of the L.D.S., Anglican, and 
the United Churches found a place for Education in that 
week, at the suggestion of the Local. One of the High School 
staff addressed the U.F.A. Wadena Local, and a meeting was 
held in Barnwell, addressed by Mrs. Le Baron and Mrs. 
Johnson. 

At the February meeting another Festival series occu- 
pied the program, which took the form of a practice of choral 
speaking led by Miss MacAskill and Mr. Thomson. A discus- 
sion on current events also took place, dealing specially 
with the Saar plebiscite and Germany. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The City of London Vacation Course in Education will 
hold its fourtheenth session from July 26th to August 9th, 
1935. Canadian teachers are specially welcomed to the 
Course, which provides an enjoyable sojourn in London 
combining Lectures on English teachirig methods, with 
visits to places of interest, meetings with distinguished men 
and women and a programme of entertainments. 

The prospectus of the Course can be obtained from: 
Mr. Hugh W. Ewing, Secretary, City of London Vacation 
Course in Education, Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C, 1, England. 














Educational Research Department 
Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph.D. 


The Research Department will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of 


Alberta, Edmonton. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 
M. E. Lazerte, Ph. D., Director, School of Education 


EHAVIORISTIC psychology has probably led us far in 

accepting the precept that one learns to solve problems 
by solving them. Drill has its place. The recognition of 
types and the solution of problems by type methods may 
form a part of regular mathematical routine. Are there 
not, however, component abilities that make up this ability 
called problem-solving ability? Are there ways of isolating 
these component abilities? Can problem-solving ability be 
developed apart from specific techniques? If there were 
but few types of problems to be solved, type methods would 
be most useful. Do not mathematical relationships vary 
from problem to problem in countless ways? Are countless 
relationships not hidden in seemingly simple language 
settings? 

The problems assigned in one authorized text for grades 
II, III, IV, and V were analyzed to discover how many 
different forms of thinking were demanded. Thinking of X 
as the unknown in each problem, using a, b, c, ete. as the 
knowns or memory items, and writing the relationships as 
x=a+b, x=ab, x—=(a—b)c, etc. the various types found 
were: 

In grade II, 17 types. 

In grade III, 17 new types, 8 reviewed. 
In grade IV, 44 new types, 19 reviewed. 
In grade V, 48 new types, 27 reviewed. 

To express the relationships in these problems assigned 
to four elementary grades, 126 different types of equations 
were necessary. Relationships are ever appearing in a new 
setting. Flexibility in meeting ever-changing quantitative 
relationships should be developed. 

The following sections on “Language, Analysis, Deducing 
Unknowns and Interpretation of Results” have evolved as 
the writer investigated these general phases of problem- 
solving ability. 

Problem-Solving: Language 
Finding Problems: 

Problems in arithmetic are very real when they are met 
in life-situations. The problems are clear-cut. They are not 
buried in a word setting. In school the author or the teacher 
invents a problem and passes it along to the pupil. Before 
the pupil sees the problem he must read and interpret the 
language. By reading a pupil discovers and defines his prob- 
lems. A first careful reading gives the story; a second read- 
ing gives the numbers invoived. Too frequently pupils at- 
tempt to solve problems, or rather to find answers, before 
the true problem is discovered. Pupils who are weak in 
reading should re-read more than once. Unknown words, 
unusual English constructions, unfamiliar symbols, rare 
units, large numbers, technical expressions—these and other 
factors prevent the pupil from finding the real problem 
even when he is attentive. 

Evidence that the problem itself was not discovered is 
apparent when a pupil attempts to solve for the wrong 
unknowns, and it is indicated when wrong units are attached 
to numerical results. Pupils must realize that problems ask 
questions, The first step in problem-solving is effective 
silent reading. 

Language Diffiiculties 

Faulty language usage is responsible for many errors 
in solutions. The pupil whose ideas of subtraction as asso- 
ciated only with the words “take away” experiences diffi- 
culty when he meets “Find the difference between”, “How 
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much greater than?’”’, “By how much does this exceed?”’, 
“By how much must this be increased?’’. To multiply. by 
seven does not mean to “times it by seven’’. Does the pupil 
appreciate any difference in meaning between sum. and 
amount? The language of the classroom lacks variety, flex- 
ibility and exactness of meaning. Confusion sometimes re- 
sults. In one grade VII class over one-half of the class 
said that to find how many times the area of one square 
was contained in that of another square, the area of the 
smaller square should be subtracted from the larger. 
Conventions 
There are many conventions that must be. stated and 
accepted. The symbol, 73, cannot be reasoned about. It must 
be accepted. So also 3(x+2), 6y, and others have accepted 
meanings that must be respected. It pays to make certain 
that these forms are correctly understood and used on 
first acquaintance. At times pupils will over-generalize and 
extend the conventions including such items as $x00. 
Language Cues 
The experienced teacher can recall many instances where 
carefully chosen language aids greatly in explaining and 
establishing thought processes. For example, the teacher 
who thoughtlessly says “Subtract negative two from nega- 
tive eight” when the symbols appear as (—8)—(—2) is 
likely to confuse pupils, but the teacher who says “Find 
the difference between negative two and negative eight”, 
or “What must be added to negative two to give negative 
eight?” is assisting the pupils with the directive notion in- 
herent in the question. 
Mathematical Shorthand 
All symbols are abbreviations. In different situations the 
same symbol has different meanings. When for a given 
circle the radius is denoted by r inches, r is a fixed but 
unknown length. When the formula A=TTr? is used as a 
generalization, r is neither fixed nor known. Much prac- 
tice should be given at all stages of arithmetic and algebra 
in translating from symbols into words, and in condensing 
ideas into symbol form. 
A Few Common Errors and Deficiencies . 
A study of pupils’ answer papers. has given the follow- 
ing examples of common errors. : 
1. Technical terms are not understood: per dozen;..ten 
cents a hundred; ten cents per mile; the rate of;.8% 
interest, etc. 
2. Word meanings are not known: area, perimeter; income; 
gain; percentage; factor; root. 
3. Symbols do not convey intended meaning: 5+72 cents; 
4. The equation sign is incorrectly used: 8<4—82+10= 
42x5=210. 
5. Related denominate number units are confused; the 
volume is 10 ft.; the area is 100 inches. 
6. Words are mis-spelled. 
7. Factors and terms are confused. 
Remedial Devices 
1. Have pupils re-read problems. 
2. Give silent reading exercises based on. -problems in 
mathematics; 





NOTICE 
A few copies of the “Lazerte Diagnostic Problem-solv- 
ing Test in Arithmetic” are still available at a cost of 3c 
per test paper, Grades Il to. VII only. Each pupil requires 
a test paper, Manual and Answer Key for teacher’s use 15c. 
Apply to the A.T.A. Magazine, Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmon- 
ton. Stamps accepted. . 


. 
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8. Dictate terms and ask pupils to write the correct abbre- 
viations. 

4. Completion exercises for vocabulary drill. In 1864+8 
=268 the divisor. is ......--..----s::.4 

5. Read list of problems and ask in what unit the answer 
is to be expressed. 

6. Use objects and manual activities in deriving meaning 
of technical terms such as perimeter, cube, angle, in- 
surance policy, invoice, receipt. 

7. Use many language forms for the same idea when assign- 
ing work and giving drill. 

8. How many statements of fact can be made concerning 
these symbols: -7) 283—2 ? 

9. Find the sum, the difference, the product and the quo- 


I i. citsvecinanese 

10. Read a problem and: require pupil to restate it in his 
own words. 

11. Insist on exact statements as in ‘Cancel the factor 3,. 


from both numerator and denominator’. Avoid the ~~ 
shorter inexact phrases. Conversations about trouble-' 


some expressions. 

9x64: In this product nine and six and four are 
factors. 

9+6+4: In this expression, nine and six and four are 
terms. 

(9X6)+8N. This expression has two terms. Each term 
is a product, Nine is a factor of the first term. Three is 
a factor of the entire expression. 

12. Ask pupils to re-state a problem using other words for 
those underlined. Find the cost of 6 baseballs at 75c 
each. 

13. Write sentences using the following words correctly: 
cost, gain, insurance, commission, income, etc. 

Problem-Solving: Analysis 
If analysis is interpreted broadly it may include the re- 
cognition of relations as well as the isolation of the quan- 
tities involved. This type of analysis is the essential task in 
the solving of any problem. Pupils who aré noticeably de- 
ficient in problem solving ability are very likely to have 
difficulty in understanding the essential relationships in th 

problem. . 
Preliminary to the isolation of the major mathematical 

relationship is the recognition of the known and unknown 

quantities. In the problem, “Three men can do a piece of 
work in 4 days. In what time should 5 men do this work?”, 
the analysis proper consists in grasping the facts that the 
job is under condition one, completed in 4 days and that 
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under condition two~the number of: men is changed from 
83 to 5. The essential relationship is that the time required 
under condition two will be three-fifths of what it was 
under condition one. 

In many problems, particularly those relating to denom- 
inate numbers it is assumed that pupils have certain facts 
in their possession that need not be given in the problem. 
The essential relationship in these instances is likely to in- 
volve the memory item. For example, in, ‘Find the value 
of 1120 lb. wheat at 80c per bushel”, the relationship re- 

1120 


ferred to involves of 80c. 





60 
If pupils can translate from verbal to graphic symbols, 
they will often be aided in seeing relationships. Lines and 
diagrams may be used to advantage. In geometrical prob- 
lems diagrams. are used regularly, but, the habit is not 


-common in arithmetic and algebra. It must be remembered, 
“however, ~that’ each: pupil -has his own peculiar types of 
.dmagery and thinking. No arbitrary method of analysis 


should be imposed upon a class. 

Problems without numbers are useful because the at- 
tention need not be focused on both numbers and relation- 
ships at one and the-same time. 

If pupils are trained in giving problems to illustrate 
designated processes, rules or formulas they must neces- 
sarily use their knowledge of the relationships involved. 

If the analyses is incomplete, parts of the data may be 
omitted or irrelevant data may be introduced. When a pupil 
divides by 3 instead of multiplying in changing 10 yards to 
feet, he has not analyzed out the “‘more than” idea connect- 
ing feet with yards. The proportion notion, the old rule of 
three, enters into very many problems, No matter what 
particular method of solution be may give, the pupil must 
in his own way of thinking understand the basic relation- 

- ¢ 
ship —— = —. This form will doubtless not be used but the 

b d 
solution must show that this relationship is maintained. 
Devices for Training Pupils in Problem Analysis 
1. Naming the knowns and unknowns. 
2. Which process should be used in solving the problem: 
jar a's Be AB ence eit ates et tet teberta alata AR ie Rete 
1 2 3 4 
addition subtraction division multiplication 
3. Put an “X” in front of each statement in the B column 
that is not given in the problem of the A column. 
Column A Column B 
Find the value of the pota- ( )From each acre 120 bu. 
toes from a 4% acre field if of potatoes are obtained. 
the yield is 120 bushels per ( )The total yield is 540 bu. 
acre,-and the price 80c a bu. ( )The price is 80c a bu. 
4. Put an “X” in front of each incorrect statement in the 
B column, In this type give the problem in the A col- 
umn and give both correct and incorrect statements in 
the B column. 
Formulate a problem in multiplication using part of the 
following data: 


uo 


I Seta aceiccestnindcnnsce OOD i cccascastentnantecbons 
I a iceciccscasnspaccicecsocsaices ON lees tih annette 
ii anes OY aiiciicicscnies-nipneehbenenaen 


6. Graphical representation of items used in the problem: 
Dick weighs 80 pounds. Harry weighs 60 pounds. The 
difference in their weights is shown by the line 
Draw a line to show Harry’s weight. 

7. Fill in the blanks: 

(a) Fact 1: Fred sold 12 tickets to one man. 
I ee 6a ctele Teen csh saa treteesen~negteastite 
Question: How many tickets did he sell altogether? 
Answer: 20. 
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(b) Fact 1: I paid 80 cents for a book. 
Fact 2: I paid 10 cents for a pencil. 
@ieetion e415. Qandah. ome nolo... 2688 
Answer: 20 cents. 
8. Question Facts You Must Know 
At what time will a train (a) The length of the trip. 
get to the end of its (b) How fast train travels. 


journey? (ep eaee bist Rinse 2s. 
9. Which of the following things are you asked to find? 
eee esneee es ers 5 SE As Pep 28 eon 0) Vaso tO. 
Rice asec cites hah ae an 


10. Problem: Mother bought 3 pounds of butter for $1.20. 
How much was that for each pound? 


Problem | Problem | Process | 
Tells | Asks | Demanded | Operation 
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11. Have children make and test each other on problems in 
addition or any named process. 


12. Force analysis by using imaginary data. I bought 5 
tobs and 15 yads. How many things did I buy? 


13. If you knew that there were 12 men and 8 women at 
a meeting, what additional information could you get 
by adding 12 and 8? 


14. Problem: In one month a man works 8 hours a day for 
22 days and receives 40 cents an hour for the work. 
You could find how much money he receives each day 
by multiplying 40 by 8. 

How would you find how many hours he works in the 
month? 
How would you find how much he earns in the month? 


Che Home and School Federation--Its Opportunity 


Roberta C. Price. 





VEN the most cursory glance at the case of education 
in Alberta shows it to be in a very bad way indeed. The 
situation in Calgary has been aired in our newspapers. It is 
the case common to our cities generally. Even our tragically 
inadequate services are threatened, no thought is enter- 
tained of educational expansion proportionate with the rapid 
evolution in human affairs. In the rural districts financial 
cramping is general. Teachers are teaching for the grant 
perhaps, or schools are closed. In one characteristic case, 
whatever revenue is available for the teacher’s salary is 
shared by the present incumbent and her two predecessors. 
Meantime a sense of confusion and bafflement exists in 
the teaching body as to what is its gospel. The teacher finds 
himself, or herself, in charge of a class for some five hours 
a day of a five-day week. Some forty-odd children are to 
“stay put” in the class room. They are to be instructed in 
certain specific subject matter prescribed by the curriculum. 
But education, to be worthy of the name, must be much 
more than the forced feeding of facts and figures—most 
of which ultimately turn out to be wrong anyway. Education 
is the formation of character. It is a preparation for life; 
it is indeed life itself, a social experience calculated to fit 
the student to function to the utmost of his gifts and ca- 
pacities in the service of himself and society. It must open 
up widely diverse avenues for self-realization. It must enable 
each to develop the best that is in him and to integrate har- 
moniously into a wholesome structure which constantly ex- 
pands in increasing strength and richness and beauty. 

But consider the case of our teachers in Alberta, say, 
assigned to this high task of character building, of preparing 
plastic youth to assume its place in society! In Germany 
there is no bewilderment, in Italy, in Jugo Slavia. The teach- 
ing is definitely Fascist teaching. Their gospel is enunciated. 
They consciously prepare youth to enter the fascist state. 
The type of character to be striven for is defined. Their 
teaching job is clear. In Soviet Russia they must educate for 
a different sort of absolutism, a new social order, looking 
ultimately to a comprehensive socialism comparable to that 
of the Christian ideal. 

Does anyone in our schools know for what system we 
educate? What, with us, are social virtues—and vices? What 
manner of character do we strive to develop? We lag in a 
fog of bewilderment caused by the conflict of two wholly 
opposed philosophies which cannot live in the same world, 
the profit-economy system and the Christian ideal. If our 
schools are to be anything more than detention camps the 


situation must be clarified, a definite objective must be 
faced. 





In an earlier generation guidance was simple enough. 
The elementary law was simple. It was the law of the jungle. 
Rugged individualism, we called it. The predatory type was 
the prize exhibit. Our credo was “That he shall take who 
has the power and he shall keep who can”. Our idol was 
$uccess, with the “$” as the index letter. Individual survival 
was the goal. The grim and Puritan virtues of thrift and 
economy and sacrifice were glorified, and this whole system 
of narrow self-seeking, was somehow apparently sublimated 
and made to appear compatible with the Christian ideal of 
selflessness and the brotherhood of man, 

Today we find ourselves in the midst of the inevitable 
consequent debacle, the collapse of a discredited economic 
system that we have not yet had the courage—nor the 
intelligence—publicly and officially to repudiate. 

How then is the teacher to teach? What of our schools? 
Can they teach the gospel of Peace and Goodwill toward 
men, when they are faced with the spectacle of satisfaction 
officially expressed, over alleged economic recovery, obvious- 
ly based upon preparation for war? Can they inculcate into 
their pupils’ minds the principles of highly-civilized living, 
of selflessness, of, in short, brotherly love, and send the 
young people forth into our now tottering and decadent 
Jungle State? Or dare the school build a new social order? 
Dare it face the facts of the situation today—that economic 
pressure is bound to force the practical implementing of the 
Christian ideal, as the only Economic System that can sur- 
vive? 

Is there a sufficient realization of the facts of our time 
among those who teach and those who influence the teach- 
ing in our schools? Is there sufficient moral support and pur- 
pose with intelligent minorities here and there, socially- 
minded and concerned with the onward march of our civili- 
zation? Or will the craven attitude of evasion ever be sus- 
tained—the cry of “Politics, we must not touch it’””—when- 
ever anything so fundamental as basic social philosophy is 
touched, which actually constitutes the expression of the vital 
religion of the people? Dare the schools build a new social 
order? There are gleams of hope. In the personnel of our 
schools there is, here and there at least, an intelligent reali- 
zation of the pressing need for action, and the will to act. 
Behind the lines there are forces, here and there, ready to 
strengthen, to co-operate and support. 

There exist, here and there, Home and School Federa- 
tions. Are they enlightened and zealous to use their influ- 
ence for public education on behalf of instituting and pro- 
moting the real work of the schools—The Making of a 
Nation? 


_— 


ay 
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Che “Better English” Department 


Conducted by Dr. C. Sansom 





NE has only to work on a project of this kind for a 

few months to realize how little is known about the 
proper grades for introducing the unit skills in English 
usage. We have not as yet made even a good beginning 
at the analysis of this problem. In what grade, for instance, 
should pupils first be taught to put commas between words 
in series, to use a semicolon between principal clauses that 
are not connected by a conjunction, to capitalize the names 
of firms,.to use pronouns that agree with their antecedents, 
to use “frozen” in the compound tenses? Obviously things 
of this sort cannot well be taught until the pupils are cap- 
able of understanding and using them; they should not be 
long postponed after this ability has been attained; they 
should be reviewed and generalized in all grades after their 
introduction until relative mastery is achieved. The ques- 
tion is, what grades? 

It is only recently that we have become conscious of the 
real nature of the problem. Formerly it was supposed that 
pupils acquire language skills deductively from a relatively 
few generalized principles. Knowing, for instance, that 
“transitive verbs and prepositions govern the objective case,” 
and that him, her, me, etc. are objective forms, the pupils 
were expected to have no further difficulty with construc- 
tions like “Give it to him and me.” The gateway to good 
usage had been unlocked, and grammar was the key. 

But it has been pretty well demonstrated in recent 
years that pupils do not learn the correct forms of English 
speech primarily by the study of grammar. The distrust of 
formal grammar consequent on this has tended to swing us 
over to the other extreme of merely drilling on the specific 
correct forms until they become automatic. Of the two pro- 
cedures this is perhaps as much to be deplored as the other. 
It makes parrots of children, automata, It is the negation 
not only of deduction, but of induction as well. Without 
inductive generalization no real education is possible in any 
field-training, if you will, as of mice and rats, but not edu- 
cation. Even in the lower grades simple generalizations are 
constantly made—‘‘A sentence begins with a capital letter,” 
“The apostrophe is used to show possession.” etc. English 
is a wonderfully constructed system of symbols for the ex- 
pression of thought— a system, observe, not a mere aggre- 
gation of unrelated tricks. Our problem, then, is first to 
determine the appropriate grades for the introduction of the 
language skills, and then to proceed gradually by the in- 
ductive process to the wider generalizations, known collec- 
tively as grammar, which alone can give a sense of certainty 
in moving among the seeming complexities and entangle- 
ments of English speech. 

A set of English books that might well be found 
in every Canadian school is the Dominion Language 
Series, a collaborative work by four British Columbia In- 
spectors. The set consists of three volumes: Book I for 
Grades Three and Four; Book II for Grades Five and Six; 
and Book III for Grades Seven and Eight. The books 
abound in exercises on almost every phase of elementary 
English. Book II, for instance, contains 251 sections, 118 
for Grade Five and 133 for Grade Six. Each section intro- 
duces or reviews an important topic in English essentials. 
The topics are treated inductively, each new principle being 
carefully introduced by examples, which are followed by 
questions to bring out clearly the point of the lesson. The 
books are written for the pupils rather than the teacher; all 
questions and directions are addressed to the pupils; the 
language used is at the level of the respective grades. The 


authors and publishers alike are to be complimented on the 
production of a set of language books which should mater- 
ially improve the quality of English instruction in Canada. 
To exemplify the style of the books, two exercises are re- 
produced below, one for Grade Five on punctuation, and one 
for Grade VIII on the use of connectives. The books may 
be had from the publishers, The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, at 75 cents per volume, 
postpaid. 
GRADE FIVE 

I. Punctuation—The Use of the Comma with Appositives. 

Note carefully the punctuation used in the following 

sentences: 

1. John, the gardener, is raking up the leaves. 

2. Shining overhead they saw Mars, the red planet. 

3. Prince Edward Island, the smallest province, was visited 
first. 

4. The troops mourned the death of General Wolfe, the 

British leader. 

James, the brother of John, was one of the twelve. 

6. Quebec was founded in 1608 by Champlain, the Father 
of New France. 

In sentence 1, who is John? What is the gardener’s 
name? 

In sentence 2, what is the name of the red planet? What 
is Mars called? 

In sentence 3, what is Prince Edward Island called? 
What is the name of the smallest province? 

You will notice that in each of the sentences a person 
or thing is referred to in more than one way. Thus John 
and the gardener mean the same person, while Mars and the 
red planet refer to the same thing. Examine the remaining 
sentences and see if this is not true in each case. 

Study carefully the way in which the comma is used in 
sentences which mention a person or thing in more than 
one way. Write the sentences below in your exercise book. 
Use the above sentences as guides to the correct use of the 
comma. 

1. John Brown the leader was carried off to prison. 

2. He visited the old farm-house his early home. 

8. Simon Fraser the explorer followed the river to the sea. 

4. Have you read the story of Columbus the discoverer 

of America? 

Mary the Scottish queen crossed the border into England. 

6. I always like the early morning the finest part of the 

day. 

They returned to Bannockburn the scene of the battle. 

8. Mr. Burt the principal of the school visited our class 
to-day. 

9. Henry the Lion of Justice was one of England’s greatest 
kings. 

10. The examination to-day was on arithmetic our hardest 
subject. 


e 


e 


_ 


—From Dominion LanguageSeries, Book II 
( Adapted) 
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When you have finished the above exercise turn to 
“Answers” and see if all your commas are right. _ 

II. Making Sentences—Some "6f the} following groups 
of words are sentences, and some are not. First pick out 
all the good sentences and write them down. Then make 
sentences of the others and write them also. When you 
have decided on the good sentences turn to “Answers’’ and 
see if you are right. Be sure to put the proper punctuation 
mark at the end of every sentence. 

. Enjoyed our Christmas dinner 

. The car skidded badly at the corner 

When he came to Alberta from Toronto 

The trees were broken by the gale 

Because I was hungry / 

While he was speaking 

.-Can you do as well as that . 

. We saw you walking home 

.9. Those beautiful pictures 

10. Saw them in the water 

11. Although he had failed three times 

12. Whenever he comes into the room 
GRADE SIX 

1. Joining Sentences—Join the following pairs of sent- 
ences by using one of the words who, whose, whom, or 
that. When you have finished, compare your joinings with 
those given in ‘‘Answers”’. 

1. John met a lady. The lady showed him the way. 

2.I have a friend. His brother is going away. 

3.I am reading a book. I like the book. 

4.I gave a biscuit to a beggar. The beggar was hungry. 
.I employ a boy. The boy’s mother keeps a shop. 
Show me the woman. You carried the woman’s basket... 
.I saw a soldier. The soldier was wounded in battle. 

. He is a gentleman. I respect him. 

. This is the dress. Mother made the dress. 
. Bring me the hat. The hat is on the table. 
- Lucy is a child. We all admire Lucy. 

12.I have sold the house. Last year I bought the house. 
13. I heard a story. The story interests me very much. 
14.I bought my dog from a man. You will see the man 

tonight. 

15.I am grateful to the boy. The boy posted my letters. 
16.I know a bank. The bank is covered with primroses. 

In a number of the sentences you have made by joining 
the above pairs the connecting word may be left: out. Try 
to decide which sentences these are. Write down their 
numbers on a piece of paper, and see if the numbers you 
write down are the same as those given in “Answers”. 

II. Timothy’s Journey to School— 

“Timothy took his time to school 
Plenty of time he took: 

But some he lost in the tad-pole pool, 
And some in the stickle-back brook. 
Ever so much in the linnet’s nest, 
And more on the five-barred gate— 
Timothy took his time to school 

But he lost it all and was late.” 

: 1. Write in your own words the story: of Timothy’s 
Journey to school—tell what he saw in the tadpole pool 
and stickle-back brook—how many eggs the linnet had— 
their color—make it read like a story. 

2. Write a description of your own journey to school 
—think of interesting things to write about. _ . 

GRADE SEVEN 

I. A Paragraph Exercise 

“The rain was falling, sweeping down from the half- 
seen hills, wreathing the wooded peaks with a grey garment 
of mist, and filling the valley with a whitish Moud. It fell 
around the house drearily. It ran down into the tabs glncedt 
to catch it, dripped from the mossy pump, and. drummed-on 
the upturned milk-pails, and upon the brown and yellow 
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beehives under the maple trees, The chickens seemed de- 

pressed, but the irrepressible bluejay screamed amid it all 

with the same insolent spirit, his plumage untarnished by 

the wet.” 

(a) Copy this paragraph. 

(b) Make a list of the words and phrases that contribute 
to the word-picture. 

(c) Explain :irrepressible, insolent, plumage, untarnished. 

(d) Pick out as many figures of speech as you can find. 

(e) Write a similar descriptive paragraph conveying the 
opposite impression to this. 

II. Possessive Forms of Nouns—In the following groups 
of words change the words in black-face type to one word 
with an apostrophe. Then turn to “Answers” and see how 
many you got right. 

1..The birthday of the king 15. The laws of nature 
2..The rifles of the soldiers 16. The rays of the sun 

8: The hats of the women’ 17. The delay of the law 

4. The armies of the allies 18. The call of duty 

5. The picture of Francis 19. Interest for two years 
6. A delay of ten minutes 20. Notice of ten days 

7. The horns of the oxen 21. A rest of an hour 

8. Pay for a month 22. The invitation of Mr. 
9. For the sake of justice Wells 

10. The tails of the monkeys 23. The novels of Charles 
11. The.wisdom of Socrates Dickens 

12. The poems of Burns 24, The gardens of the 

13. The teeth of a wolf Robinses 

14, The heroes of England 
Note—lIn the above exercise the simple modern rule is fol- 
lowed that a singular possessive is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and “s’” to the noun, 

GRADE EIGHT 
I. The Correct Use of Connecting Words 
Note the following: 
A 1. She sings well. 
She has ability as an artist. 
2. She sings well and she has ability as an artist. 
3. She sings well; moreover, she has ability as an artist. 
4. She sings well; she has, too, ability as an artist. 
1. Money is not the chief thing in life. 
It is not to be despised. 
2. Money is not the chief thing in life but it is not to be 
despised. 
3. Money is not the chief thing in life; however (still, 
nevertheless, yet) it is not to be despised. 
C 1. His contribution to science was notable. 
We honor his memory. 

2. His contribution to science was notable; therefore we 

honor his memory. 

3. His contribution to science was notable; (so, thus, for 

_ that reason, hence, etc) we honor his memory. 

In A, and is simply a joining word; for variety, we use 
moreover, too, in addition, again, etc. 

In B, but sets one thing against another; the idea. of 
contrast enters, Still, nevertheless, on the other hand, etc. 
are used in the same way. 

In C, therefore implies a reason; so, thus, accordingly, 
hence, etc., have the same effect. 

Combine each group of sentences given below into one 
good sentence. Choose your connectives carefully; try to 
vary the connecting words. 

1. At the moment the school bell rang. 

The children immediately ceased playing. 
2. At that moment the school bell rang. 

The children continued to play. 

3. I do not agree with his opinions. 
I respect his sincerity. 

4. The hour is late. 
We must not longer delay. 

5. My brother retired early. 
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I-sat up until nearly midnight. 

I completed my essay. 

6. We did not receive your telegram. 
We did not meet you at the station. 
—From Dominion Language Series, Book III (abridged). 

When you have combined each of the above pairs of sent- 

ences in a number of ways, turn to “Answers” for confirm- 

ation. Only a few of the possible ways are given. 

Il. The Semicolon—In the preceding exercise you must 
have observed the use of the semicolon before adverbial 
connectives like however, hence, therefore, etc. The follow- 
ing is a list of the conjunctive adverbs most frequently used 
in this way: 


; ES & 
bad oe 


then besides moreover 

so hence however 
still otherwise thus 
therefore in fact yet 
accordingly also likewise 
consequently furthermore nevertheless 


In general you should carefully avoid the use’ of the 
comma before these words when they are used to connect 
co-ordinate clauses. This is one phase of what is known 
as the “comma blunder’—one of the most slovenly of 
English constructions. Here are a few examples: 

1. Fully ninety per cent. of the replies were favorable, 
hence the board will proceed with the undertaking at 
once. 

2. He gathered wood and moss and made a fire, then he 
prepared his meal. 

3. He was disgusted with the proceedings, so he abruptly 
left the meeting. 

4.° He had failed three times before, nevertheless he de- 
cided to try again. 

The comma in the above sentences should be semicolons. 
Sometimes a comma may be put after these connecting 
adverbs, but this is largely a matter of feeling and taste. 

Punctuate the following sentences using semicolons. Use 
your judgment about putting commas after the connecting 
words. 
1.° I am not angry with you however I think you are in the 

wrong. 

2. He told the court the whole story nevertheless he was 
unable to convince the jury of his innocence. 

3. I am not-acquainted with the man hence I cannot pos- 
sibly recommend him. 

4.: He was eighty-three years of age yet he walked six miles 

- every day. 

5. I have read every word he wrote. consequently I can 
speak with some ‘authority on his views. 

6. It was clear we were in the right in fact the. evidence 
in-our favor was overwhelming. 


7. ‘She was too old for the position besides she was in fail- 
ing health. 


- 8. It.was a most unfortunate affair however we decided to 


make the best of it . 


9, He had a villanous and guilty look furthermore. his 


clothing bore evidence of violence. 
10. The evidence against him was complete still no one dared 

to proceed against him. 

ANSWERS 

Grade V (I)—1. Brown, leader, 2. farm-house, 3. Fraser, 
explorer, 4. Columbus, 5. Mary, queen, ‘6. morning, 7. Ban- 
nockburn, 8. Burt, school, 9. Henry, Justice,.10 arithmetic, 

Grade V (I1)—The good: sentences are Numbers 2, 4, 7, 
and 8. 

Grade VI (I)—1. who showed . .. 2.. whose brother. . . 
3. that I like. 4. who was hungry. 5, Whose mother . 
6. whose basket you carried. 7. who was-wounded . . 
8. whom I respect.:9.:that' mother made. 10. that is on. . 
11. whom we all admire.’ 12. that I ‘bought ...- 13. that 
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interests . 14. whom you will see tonight. 15. who 
posted... 16. that is covered... 

The sentences in which the connecting word may be left 
out are Numbers 38, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 14 

Grade VII (II)—1. king’s 2. soldiers’ 3. women’s 4. allies’ 
5. Francis’s 6. ten minutes’ 7. oxen’s 8. month’s 9, justice’s 
10. monkeys’ 11. Socrates’s 12. Burns’s 13. wolf’s 14. Eng- 
land’s 15. nature’s 16. sun’s 17. law’s 18. duty’s 19. two 
years’ 20. ten days’ 21. hour’s 22. Mr. Wells’s 23. Charles 
Dickens’s 24. Robinses’ 

Grade VIII (1)—1. (a) rang, and (b) rang; so (c) rang; 
therefore 2. (a) rang, but (b) rang; nevertheless (c) rang; 
however, 3. (a) opinions, but (b) opinions; still (c) opin- 
ions; yet 4. (a) late and (b) late; hence (c) late; so (there- 
fore, etc.) 5. (a) early, but ... midnight and completed 
(b) early; however 6. (a) telegram; so (b) telegram; hence’ 
(c) telegram; accordingly 

(Material in connection with “The Better English” pro- 
ject supplementary to that published herein is mailed each 
month upon request). 
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UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT 

HERE are two international courts at the Hague and 
hon live in the Carnegie Foundation’s Palace of Peace. 

(1) The International Court of Arbitration is on the 
left side of the Palace. It is an independent body managed 
by forty-six resident ministers of its respective member 
states and at present its President is the Dutch Foreign 
Minister. Its expenses are paid by an annual levy on its 
members in proportions fixed by the Postal Union of Berne. 
The United States has been an adherent of this body since 
1899 and pays towards its expenses $1700 a year. 

(2) The Permanent Court of International Justice, bet- 
ter known as the World Court, occupies the right side of 
the Peace Palace. It is the Court of the League of Nations, 
established in 1920. It is a purely judicial body basing its 
decisions upon international law which has been slowly 
growing since the time of Grotius and bearing the same 
relation to the Assembly of the League as our national 
Supreme Courts bear to our Legislatures. Its representatives 
are representatives of systems of laws rather than of gov- 
ernments. Public opinion in United States has had much to 
do in the creation of a world court and Elihu Root helped 
to organize it. He brought to the League in 1929 formulas 
safeguarding American attitude on the League and making 
the court for American purposes a virtually independent 
body but Americans have always been suspicious of it. No 
American has been tried before it and not a penny of gov- 
ernment funds has gone to its support. 

So we have full American participation in the Arbitra- 
tion Court and rigid official abstention from the World 
Court, a puzzling and difficult position seeing that often 
judges on the one are the same as on the other. These 
Courts are instruments in the construction of International 
Law. They have settled many minor international disputes, 
are purely voluntary and have no powers of co-ercion and 
grow in power and assume new forms only as the member 
states decree. 

The procedure in the Arbitration Court is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the World Court. The Arbitration Court 
consists of a secretary, a typist or two, an archive and a 
list of names of prominent world judges. Between disputes 
the court is idle. Its decisions are not necessarily based on 
law but may be altogether in the nature of compromises. 

The World Court is continuously administrating law. 
There are fifteen judges but no jury or witnesses. The argu- 
ment is purely legal argument, based on a huge body of 
modified international law. Only States are allowed to sue. 
The judges are busy the year around, a fact which bears 
witness to the Court’s increasing popularity with our var- 
ious Foreign offices. In the room where the Court holds 
its sittings, provision has been made for about 300 specta- 
tors but usually there is an average of 40 or 50, some of 
whom may be tourists or students of international law. 
Some days the number may be greatly increased if the case 
is very important and there is an outstanding lawyer speak- 
er. Then the audience may be reinforced by reporters and 
diplomats. The advocate speaks fifteen minutes at the end 
of which time he is given an opportunity to rest his voice 
and the English interpreter an opportunity to catch up. 
Here, too, in argument is heard the French of Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, and even Paris. Sir Cecil Hurst of Britain is 
the President and some of its members were members of 
the Second Hague Conference of 1907 and one of them, 
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Banron Jacquemyns of Belgium was a delegate to the Hague 
Conference of 1899, the first gathering of nations for peace 
in the world. 

Last month, President Roosevelt sent the United States 
Senate a brief, earnest request that that body consent to 
United States’ adherence to the World Court; warning them 
against a partisan approach to the question because it was 
a matter of international justice and peace. Since 1923 
seven similar messages have gone from Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover but only once has a favorable answer been 
given, but that was loaded with so many reservations that 
it took years for Elihu Root to get their acceptance by the 
powers. 

The problem seemed somewhat of a dead issue but 
many had hope and even Mrs. Roosevelt launched a cam- 
paign for its acceptance. Senator Robinson advocated accep- 
tance. By degrees the Senate awoke; Senators Borah and 
Johnson leading the attack. Outside the Chamber, the 
Hearst papers and Father Coughlin were busy shaping pub- 
lic sentiment, urging the people to get in touch with their 
Senators and 40,000 telegrams reached the Senate and a 
vote of 36 to 52 in its favor meant failure for a two-thirds 
majority was necessary for its passage. 

Why was this defeated? Some claim that there was 
White House strategy, that Roosevelt gave a semblance of 
approval to bolster up his weak foreign policy but that his 
cheerful front in face of defeat was not assumed, that in 
reality he was pleased. However, that may be, we know 
that there are several factors producing the stubborn Am- 
erican front when facing a connection with the League on 
its subsidiary bodies. 

There is a belief entertained by many that a Permanent 
Court of International justice is a mere instrument or arm 
of the League subject to its dictation and control of power- 
ful influences of a political rather than of a judicial nature. 
It is dangerous because foreign. Then, joining the Court 
may mean entering the League. 

Next the Court to enforce its decrees may employ sanc- 
tions, contemplated in the League Covenant and that as a 
result United States may have to contribute troops and ships 
to render decisions of the Court effective. 

Too, entry into the Court is associated in public opin- 
ion with the subject of war debt cancellation in spite of the 
reservation that the Court can take no jurisdiction in any 
case to which the United States is a party without the con- 
sent of the United States government, This association prob- 
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ably comes from a defeated reservation that adherence 
would not be given until payments were commenced on 
obligations due to the United States. 

However, the theory of European entanglements is the 
strongest objection and the one made most capital of by 
Father Coughlin and the Hearst papers—America for the 
Americans, etc. 

Geneva is very critical of the United States’ attitude 
for United States more than any other League members 
apart from the Great Powers, participates in League activ- 
ities, using it for her own ends. She pays less than Haiti 
for its support and never one-fifth so much as Canada. This 
position of privileges without responsibility was conceded in 
the hope that the United States would eventually enter the 
League, and now as this hope recedes, this position mili- 
tates against the usefulness of the League in many ways. 
For instance Japan and Germany use it as vindication of 
their attitudes. Japan complains of it and Germany asks why 
Britain and France insist that an arms agreement necessar- 
ily means her return to the League. Italy and Poland are 
irritated and during the Chino-Japanese conflict when the 
League needed the co-operation of the American Republic, 
the League’s action was paralyzed because Washington in 
deadly fear of public opinion and of hostile action on the 
part of the Senate was helpless. Education of public opinion 
and more education is necessary, but meanwhile the nations 
supporting the League say, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 


ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT 

The last week-end of January was given over to Premier 
Flandin and Foreign Minister Pierre Laval, an amazing .in- 
novation in Britain, where week-ends are sacred. The neces- 
sity of action came possibly from the rather startling facts 
revealed by the French delegates regarding the increase of 
armaments in Germany and the danger England is in from 
sudden German air raids. 

Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, Sir Frederick Lieth- 
Ross, and Captain Anthony Eden were the statesmen taking 
part or at least the most important ones and after three 
days of solid work, there was given to the public what pur- 
ported to be the text of a formal agreement. 

Aerial Attack—Britain and France resolved to invite 
Italy, Germany and Belgium to undertake immediately to 
give the assistance of their air forces to whichever of them 
might be the victim of unprovoked aerial aggression by 
one of the contracting parties. 

German Arms—Germany is to resume her place in the 
League and Europe’s armament problems should receive a 
general settlement based on equality of rights in a system 
of security. Thus Hitler’s rupture of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is legalized but as a safeguard to future agreements 
unilateral action of breaking peace treaties controlling arm- 
aments is condemned by Britain and France. 

Italy and Austria—Britain agrees to consult with France 
and Italy in case the independence and the integrity of 
Austria are menaced. 

The French and English statesmen rubbed their hands 
in delight over this, their last attainment, allowed the de- 
cisions full publicity and said it was now absolutely up to 
Hitler and reports said that Hitler, as is his custom, when 
worried, sat up all night. 


THE MILLET-CAZOT CASE 

The American or Englishman goes to Paris, pays his dol- 
lars or pounds to the French art connoisseur who sells 
with his tongue in his cheek. This comes out very blatantly 
in the Millet-Cazot case at present being tried in Paris. Jean 
Charles Millet is the grandson of the great painter and a 
man by the name of Michaux discovered that a Millet paint- 
ing which he bought was a forgery. Jean Charles frankly 
confessed it was a forgery, saying that he had worked in 
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conjunction with an artist, Paul Eugene Cazot. The business 
proved so successful that they produced not only Millet’s 
but the works of other painters. All they had to do in each 
case was to procure old canvasses and discover by chemical 
analysis, the constituents of the paints. 

They claim as defence that the matter is not serious, 
inasmuch as they have bilked only citizens of Britain and 
United States who, they claim, know nothing of art. All 
you have to do to consummate a sale is to ask a fabulous 
price. They sold, so they say, giving an instance to prove 
this assumption, to the Edinburgh Museum a so-called Millet 
“The Binders” at £97410. The Director insisted his picture 
could not possibly be a fake. “Scratch the gate in the paint- 
ing,” said Grandson Millet, ‘‘and you will find a cow under- 
neath.” Under the gate was a cow. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN 

J. Pierpont Morgan has just realized the sum of $1,500,- 
000 from the sale of six pictures. These pictures are a 
portrait of ‘‘Anne of Austria” by Rubens, “St. Lawrence 
Enthroned” by Filippo Lippi, a matching pair of portraits 
by Frans Hals of De Heer and Mevrouw Bodolphe, “Miss 
Farren, Countess of Derby” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
a portrait of Grovonna Tornabuoni by Domenico Ghirland- 
alo. No one has hinted that J. P. Morgan needs money but 
when asked about the sale he spoke freely saying there was 
at present a good market. He was 67 years old and that 
he considered it wise to make settlement easy for the 
executors of his estate in meeting taxes and that these were 
art objects which could be disposed of with less inconven- 
ience to his household arrangements. 


CHINA-JAPAN 

Excitement prevailed in official circles in United States 
when Frederick Moore claimed that he had been told of a 
secret ultimatum from Japan to China. The President of 
the Nanking Government was to accept Japanese protection 
and give certain powers to Japan such as control of the 
Chinese Army, of the Chinese Navy, of the Chinese Treas- 
ury and of the Chinese police. This all to be kept secret. 
The Secretary of State naturally asked the Japanese Am- 
bassador, who denied these statements, and the correspond- 
ent received an official rebuke. 

This all seemed so much like the twenty-one demands in 
1915. History repeated itself. The Secretary of State visited 
the Japanese Ambassador who smilingly denied. Later on 
when the truth came out and the Secretary enquired of the 
Ambassador “Why the lie?” the Ambassador answered, 
“Because, Your Excellency, those were my instructions.” 

What can be made of Japanese policy at the present 
time? We have invidious attack upon Chinese trade and 
territory—for example in 1934 Japan forced China to 
lower her tariffs on leading Japanese exports and to in- 
crease tariffs on imports from United States, Britain and 
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Russia—a loss to Chinese trade which one Chinese charac- 
terized as serious as the loss of three provinces. 


Then comes these second demands and assurances from 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr. Koki Hirota, that if 
China agrees, Japan will: 

(1) -Assist her to withdraw from the League of Nations 
and obviate the necessity of her reliance upon the 
Great Powers. 

(2) Furnish China with military advisers to take the place 
of the present German and American ones, 
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(3) Conclude a pact nullifying the Washington Nine-Power 
Treaties. 

(4) Assume responsibility for the defence of China. 

(5) Exalt China by sending ambassadors to her instead of 
merely ministers. 

(6) Send to her large sums of money. 

Then this same Minister declared, “There will be no 
war while I am in office,” while at the very moment of his 
declaration troops are advancing in Inner and Outer :Mon- 
golia and half of the revenues are voted for Army and 
Navy supplies. . 







EDUCATION WEEK 

READING of the daily papers throughout the Domin- 

ion during the past fortnight or so reveals a wonder- 
ful interest in matters of education. Centring about Educa- 
tion Week, the papers carried editorials, articles, and news 
items of interest to parents, and ratepayers, as well as to 
teachers themselves. The Coast to Coast observance of 
Education Week this year was very satisfactory, and the 
broadcast of February 4th was the outstanding feature of 
this period. 

- The press gave considerable space in every Province to 
the activities associated with Education Week and all for 
whichit stands. For example, a check-up in Manitoba shows 
that during this period over 250 separate educational items 
appeared in the Provincial press. 

One of the best editorials that we have noted appeared 
in The Halifax Herald of February 13th, It reads as follows: 

“Those responsible for the idea can regard with a great 
deal of. satisfaction the large amount of concentrated at- 
tention which for six days of last week was fixed upon the 
all-important subject of Education. 

_ “The idea of an Education Week is new in Canada, and 
arose out of a decision arrived at during the last Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, which met 
in Toronto last year. The Federation embraces all the Proy- 
inces, each of which has its own Provincial Union, and 
from among a total of probably 75,000 teachers, has a 
membership of a third of that, number. 

“Most of the Provinces are well organized, and there is 
close co-operation among the profession in the best inter- 
ests. of what is after all the biggest thing in the country— 
the education of its youth. 

“Through the press, the pulpit, service clubs and radio 
broadcasts the subject of Education in its various aspects 
had a thorough discussion last week; and here in Nova 
Scotia the result we trust, will be to inspire teachers afresh 
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with the importance and dignity of their high calling, and 
parents and school officials with a sense of the responsibil- 
ity which the problems of the day place upon proper stand- 
ards of education.” 
* * * 
TAX COLLECTIONS 

Teachers’ organizations, in negotiating with boards, 
have thrown at them continually the fact that on the aver- 
age only about three-quarters of the current year’s levy is 
collected. The information as to the collection of arrears is © 
not given unless pressed for, and yet the collection of ar- 
rears is an important item in considering the current civic 
expenditure. The following from The Calgary Herald is to 
the point :— 

“Although the city of Calgary only collected $2,775,- 
470.40, or 73.73% of its current levy of $3,754,547.71 in 
1934, total collections including outstanding arrears amount- 
ed to $8,558,755.57, or 94.53% of the 1934 levy, according 
to a special report received by the Commissioners this morn- 
ing from City Treasurer F. S. Buchan.” 

a cg * 
CONGRATULATIONS, SASKATCHEWAN 

The good news comes from Saskatchewan that their 
Teachers’ Profession Act became law on Friday, February 
15th. In all probability we are witnessing one of the most 
significant developments in Canadian education. It is the 
natural out-growth of the spirit of Canadian teachers as 
shown forth by and developed in their organizations dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. This professional consciousness 
has developed within our own ranks and is in response to 
the hopes and aspirations of our own teachers. Other Prov- 
inces have similar legislation in view or in process of reali-« 
zation. 

* * * 
SIX MAJOR PURPOSES 

There are six major purposes that an organization of 
teachers can serve in the educational program of our nation: 
(1) It can and must develop such a loyalty of teachers to 

each other that no teacher will accept the position of 
another teacher who has been unjustly dismissed. 

(2) To do this it will organize the teachers in such strength 
that they will determine the standards of their calling 
and raise those standards to a high level of excellence. 

(3) It will, through a continued group solidarity and intel- 

ligent militancy, protect freedom of teachers. 

It will help its Locals to a fuller knowledge and under- 

standing of each other and the fuller co-operation with 

the social purposes of the Federation. 

It will establish teaching on a sound basis of adequate 

compensation and security of tenure in order that only 

the ablest and most self-respecting may be the teachers 
of our children. 

(6) It will work together with other social agencies to 
build a saner economic world in which social justice 
will prevail. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues each month 

a pamphlet “A Fact A Day About Canada”. This is sup- 
plied by the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission and 
consists of an item given each day over the radio. A 
very wide range of topics is treated by these broadcasts and 
teachers are finding them of use for their classes. We 
would suggest that teachers at the end of each month ob- 
tain copies of these Broadcasts by making a request either 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Commission at Ottawa. Some of the 
information is of value to teachers professionally as af- 
fecting their own organizations. Most of them, however, 
contain information which might supplement History, Geo- 
graphy, etc. 


** * 


THE PREMIER AS TEACHER 


Probably not many of those who listened to the Premier 
on Monday evening, speaking in connection with Canadian 
Education Week, knew that he had taught school many years 
ago before coming to Calgary. The following letter to his 
Board of Trustees was written by Mr. Bennett when he 
was Principal of a small school in New Brunswick, before 
coming West in 1890: 


“It is incumbent upon me to submit my annual and 
final report on the school under my supervision. 

The remarks made at the close of last term are 
applicable with equal force to the work of this term. 

During my stay of nearly two years in this place, 
I have come to the conclusion that the material is not 
lacking here to produce pupils of more than ordinary 
ability but while I feel that such is the case I cannot 
but remark that unless the parents are aroused and 
awakened from the apathy with which they now view 
all matters connected with school work, the fine abil- 
ities of their children will never be shown. 

I would remark that the school officers are sadly 
deficient in their duties. During my stay here I have 
not been favored by a visit from one of the trustees. 


(Signed) Richard B. Bennett’’. 


DICKENS FELLOWSHIP OF EDMONTON ANNOUNCE 
SECOND ESSAY COMPETITION 


So successful was the contest sponsored by the Edmon- 
ton Branch of the Dickens Fellowship last year, that another 
one is now announced. “How would Charles Dickens at- 
tack present-day problems?” is the subject set for this year. 

One often hears Dickens referred to as the Great 
Humanitarian, the great Reformer, because he did so much 
to relieve the suffering prevalent in his day. 
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To-day, there still exists a number of unfair and unlaw- 
ful practices, as proved only too well by the recent expos- 
ure of the same-under probe, miscarriage of justice, and 
other instances, that make one ask what Dickens would my 
about it all if he came among us to-day. 

This is the opportunity for studens of Dickens to emu- 
late his teachings, and so give their views of how Charles 
Dickens would attack these problems. There is no limitation 
set to the style of writing, same being left to the mood or 
inspiration of the contestant; it may be a thesis on what 
Dickens would do or say on the matter, or it may be an 
exposure or ridicule written in story, Dickensian style; who 
knows but what may be produced a modern Dickens novel? 

The following rules govern the competition: 

Subject. “How would Charles Dickens attack present-day 
problems?” ; 

Essay not to exceed 3000 words. To be written legibly, or 
typewritten, using one side of paper only. 

Essays to be received not later than April 15th, 1935. 


Contest open to the province of Alberta. No entry -fee. 

Essays to be addressed to Mr. H. R. Leaver, President, Ed- 
monton Branch Dickens Fellowship, 10915 74th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Name and address of writer must accompany entry. 

Prizes awarded as follows: First, $10; Second, $5; Third; 

$3; and five prizes of $2 each. 
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OUTLINES FOR APRIL 

(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
GRADE I Reading _ : 

One or more supplementary primers. Stress phrase drill 
and aim for fluency and natural expression. Have individ- 
ual pupils read whole section or page to the class. Teach 
names of letters. 

Language . 

Oral Language Lessons: Aim—To get two consecutive 
ideas of concrete objects plus action, i.e., What are you? 
(concrete); What do you do? (action). ; 

Talks: (1) Weather (Continue March Outline.) (2) Na- 
ture Study. (Marbles, tops, hopscotch, etc.) (3) Health— 
General topics. 

Pictures: See Art Course. 

Dramatization: Rhythmical games. Outdoor play. 

Stories: All about Peter Rabbit. Mr. Speckledy Hen. 
David the Shepherd Boy. : 

Written Language. Get written sentence idea through 
correct answers to written questions, riddles, etc. Question: 
“Can you run?” Written Answer: “I can run.” Question: 
“Is your kitty black?” Written Answer: “My kitty is not 
black.” : 

Social studies: Farm unit: the horse and varied work on 
the farm, grains and vegetables. 

Arithmetic 

Recognition and making of symbols to 100. Numbers 
before and after to 100. Combinations and separations “3 
more” and “3 less”. Column adding. Picking out greatest 
and least and arranging in order of size such numbers as 
27, 14, 83, etc. Oral problems as in March. Have pupils 
make problems and put them to the class. 

Memorization 
(1) Singing time, (Rose Fyleman). 
(2) All the World is Out in Leaf 
All the world is out in leaf, 
Half the world in flower, 
Earth has waited weeks and weeks 
For this special hour. 


(3) Daddy, (Rose Fyleman). 
(4) Christopher Robbin 
Christopher Robbin goes 
Hoppity, hoppity, 
Hoppity, hoppity, hop. 
Whenever I ask him 
Politely to stop, he 
Says he can’t possibly stop. 
If he stopped hopping, he 
Couldn’t go anywhere, 
Poor little Christopher 
Couldn’t go anywhere... 
That’s why he always goes 
Hoppity, hoppity, 
Hoppity, 
Hoppity, 


—_— 

(5) All Day I Play at Hop Scotch 
All day I play at Hop Scotch 
And hop and hop and hop. 
And when I go to bed at night 
I dream I cannot stop, 
And all the world and everything, 
Is one big Hop Scotch square, 
With just one tired little girl 
Hopping and hopping there. 

(6) Goldfish, (Pauline Croll). 


—Rosetti. 





Hygiene 

Simple treatment of scratches, cuts, bruises, burns, (see 
Course). 

Nature Study 

Spring Activities: House cleaning, removing double win- 
dows and doors, digging gardens or plowing fields; early 
planting of seeds, as lettuce, radish, and sweet peas by the 
children. 

Baby Animals: Colts, calves, lambs, pigs; their character- 
istic play and their calls. The hatching of chickens at home. 
The sweet odors of spring in the woods and in the fields; 
the growing grass and how the animals enjoy it. 

Birds: The return of the birds; their chief occupation; 
their hard work; their songs; their nests as they can be 
found; the color of their eggs as they can be observed; the 
birds’ enemies. Care should be taken not to harm the birds’ 
homes or eggs or little ones. 

The early piping of frogs in the spring. 

The changing color of the fields and woods. 

Writing 

Teach capitals A, O, and I, and incidentally, such other 
capitals as the class may require. 

GRADE Il Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) The Origin of Pussy Willows. (2) The 
Ugly Duckling. (3) Frogs at School. (4) The Chickens. 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization — (1) Little Seed. 
(2) The Rainbow. (3) Rain. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Easter Story (Bible). (2) 
Mrs. Chinchilla. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—The Coming of Spring. . Baby Birds 
and Animals. The Street Cars. Skipping Rope Fun. 

(b) Review use of capitals. Statement and question with 
punctuation. 

(c) Teach and use in sentences: ate, eight; here, hear; 
for, four; to, too, two. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Truth Week. Stories and dramatization io 
show need of this. Bring out pleasure gained by being trust- 
worthy. Aim to be a good example to younger boys and 
girls. Include stories of faithfulness shown by animals to 
man. 

_ Second Week—Courage and bravery. Stories and dram- 
atization. E.g. Peter and the Dyke. A Cat Saves Her Kit- 
wan from a Burning Barn. Ref. The First Golden Rule 

ook. 

Third Week—Good Manners Week. Review of correct 
conduct for all occasions. Discourage loud laughing and 
talking in public places. Discuss correct behaviour when at 
a musical concert. Deportment. 

Fourth Week—Lessons on control of speech. Special 
reading lessons to help voice control. Care to answer cor- 
rectly and politely. Avoid speaking rudely to anyone else. 
Do not “answer back” as applied to home and school. 

Arithmetic 
Finish addition and subtraction facts, . 
7 6 
9 7 9 8 -9 ete. 
Column addition to 39 involving any arrangement of fig- 
ures. Subtraction without borrowing, 129 157, requiring 
-75 -80 





that pupils work from right to left. Spelling of numbers 20, 
30, 40, etc. Teach 1/3 as applied to objects, numbers. a 
foot in relation to a yard, etc. Problems continued, t 
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Nature Study 
Animals: gopher, muskrat, badger. 
Birds: bluebird and robin—Study habits, nests, songs, 
food-getting, etc. : 
Plants: spring flowers—pasque flower, colt’s foot. En- 
courage individual garden plots. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Second week: Play—Outdoor play gives us stronger 
muscles, better lungs, stronger bones, rosier cheeks and 
makes us happier. 
Third Week: Safety First—Safe place to play and why. 
Fourth Week: Safety First Poster. 
GRADE Iil Reading and Literature 
Silent—Joseph and his Brethren. 
Oral—Eastern Legend. Iris. Joseph and his Brethren 
Story Telling—The Tin Soldier. b 
Memory—April Rain. Where go the Boats? The Night 
Wind. 
Dramatization—How the Little Kite Learned to Fly. 
Language c 
(a) Oral—Our Prairie Pasque Flower (Crocus); A Trip 
out of the City; A Bird’s Nest; The Garden; My Doll. — 
(b) Formal—Teach abbreviations for gallon, quart, pint; 
ounce, pound; yard, foot, inch. Continued sentence and 
letter writing with use of easy phrases beginning with: of, by 
with, in. we 
(c) Vocabulary Building—Writing questions beginning 
with: how, when, where, what, and answering these in short 
sentences. 
Geography E 
1. The land of cotton. (a) Location of Southern United 
States. (b) The cotton plantations—negro workers, cotton 
ball, the cotton gin, cotton seed, the cotton bales. 2. A visit 
to Hawaii. (a) Journey to the islands. (b) The people— 
appearance, love of flowers and music. (c) Homes of the 
natives. (d) The raising of pineapples. (e) Visit to a vol- 
cano, story of Pele, the goddess of the volcano. 
Citizenship 
(a) Punctuality. 
(b) Work—Not neglect home assignments—promptness 
in school work. 
(c) Stories: 1. Too Late (Conduct Stories by Gould). 
2. The Choice of Hercules. 3. The Girl who would not Work. 
4. The Elves and the Shoemaker. 


Arithmetic 
1. Time tests in addition and subtraction. 2. Teach 7 
and 8 times (multiplication and division). 3. Teach ounce 
and pound. 
Nature Study 
The following flowers may be studied between now and 
the end of the term: pasque flower, three-flowered aven, 
buffalo bean, vetch, cinquefoil, silver-weed, shooting star, 
pixie, anemone, flax, blue-eyed grass, wild rose, saskatoon, 
wolf-willow. Obtain if possible some frogs’ eggs and let 
class observe development. 
Hygiene 
Our teeth: Care of them, their importance to us. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading—Antonio Canova. An Explorer’s Boy- 
hood. 
“ Oral Reading—The Coming of Angus Og. The Crocus’ 
ong. 
Literature—The Shepherd’s Song. A Ride for Life. An 
April Morning. 
Memory Work—In April. April Rain. 
Story—Proserpine. 
Language 
A. Numerous exercises in homonyms and synonyms, 
words with opposite meaning and the use of “fa” and “an’’. 
B. Description of interesting scenes. E.g. “Columbus at 
Court”’. 
History and Citizenship Talks 
Public Parks and Playgrounds—Attitude towards these. 
(Protect our trees). Civic clean-up week. 
Order—Value of system and promptness—in work and 
play. Early Days in Alberta. 
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Nature Study 

Bird Study—Return of the birds from winter habitat— 
bluebird, meadow lark, robin. 

Animal Study—Gopher, coyote and badger. 

Flowers—Crocus and violet. 

Hygiene 

Sleep and Rest—Why we need sleep; bedtime—eight 
o’clock; getting ready for bed—washing, brushing teeth; 
sleeping alone; flat pillow; light, warm covers, open window; 
rest periods during the day while playing; care of eyes 
while reading; getting up promptly when sleep is ended; 
position in bed—body stretched out at full length; outside 
sleeping porch. 

Arithmetic 

Long division by three digit numbers. Checks in division 

and multiplciation. Problems in the four processes. 
Spelling 

Remaining Words in Supplementary List. Memory work 
Spelling. 

Geography 

1. In the mountains of Switzerland. (a) Situation of 
country. (b) The Alps and their beauty. (c) Winter sports 
—skiing. toboganning, skating, mountain climbing, ete. 
(d) The story of the St. Bernard dogs. (e) Life on a Swiss 
farm in (1) summer, (2) winter. (f) Swiss toy makers. 
2. The land of the Norsemen. (a) Location of Norway. 
Explain fjord. (b) Life in a Norwegian city. (c) Summer on 
a Norwegian farm. Contrast with life on a farm in Alberta. 
(d) Winter sports and occupations. 

GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Don Quixote and the Windmills. 

Silent Reading—Bruin and the Cook. 

Literature—Don Quixote. 

Story Telling—wWilliam Tell. 

Citizenship 
Courage that avoids bravado and conduces to presence 
of mind. 
Arithmetic 

1. Adding and subtracting mixed numbers with fractions. 
2. Bills and accounts. 

Memory Work 

The Daffodils—Temple Poetry Book. Miriam’s Song— 
Reader. Selections from ‘The Riders of the Plains’’—Cana- 
dian Poetry Book. The River’s Song—Kingsley. 

Spelling 

Complete Supplementary List. Words from other sub- 
jects. 

Hygiene 

The Teeth and Foods—1. Care of teeth and gums. 
2. Review of teeth. 3. Foods—Proteins. 4. Foods—Fats. 

History 

Stories of the beginning of centres of population as at 
Indian Head, Regina, Macleod, Prince Albert, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Calgary and other places previously posts or 
frontier forts; accounts of how such places were named. 

Geography 

1. Oil and gas fields. 2. Other natural resources—bitu- 
minous sands, etc. 3. Lumbering. 4. Visits to Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 

GRADE VI Spelling 

Finish ‘‘Demons”’. 

Reading and Literature 

Literature—Horatius. 

Memorization—Choice of: A Country Walk. If I Forget. 
The Soldier. 

Oral Reading—Horatius. 

Silent Reading—On Making Camp. 

Story Telling—St. George. 

Language 

A. Paragraphs—(History, Nature Study, etc.) B. Stories 
of two or more paragraphs. C. Little plays—enlargement 
of direct narration. 

Grammar 

(a) Clauses—Suggested Exercises: Similar to those sug- 
gested under Phrases. 

(b) Conjunctions—Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting 
conjunctions joining words, (2) Selecting conjunctions join- 
ing phrases. (8) Selecting conjunctions joining clauses. 
(4)Review combination of Simple Sentences stressing use 
of suitable conjunctions. 

History 

Explorations of Eastern North America—Lief Ericsson, 
Cartier, Hudson, Champlain, La Salle. The Church and the 
Indians—The Huron Missions; their destruction. 

Arithmetic 

Problems which necessitate the use of fractions. Per- 

centages—25 %—}, etc. 
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Nature Study 
1. Study of fish: e.g. Whitefish, Salmon. 
2. One insect. (See May and June.) 
Geography 

United States—area and population compared to Can- 
ada; natural subdivisions (Western Cordillera, Great Central 
Plain, Appalachian Highlands, Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
Plains). 

GRADE VII Spelling I ; 7 

(a) Supplementary Words—39 “advertisement” to “sug- 
gestion”. (b) Review. 

Language 2 

1 Enunciation Work—Apply in memory work — give 
special attention to final consonants. See text, page 145. 

2. Criticism of clippings. 

3. Essay work continued—Nature of essay adapted te 
need of class. 

4. Use of the apostrophe. See text, page 213. 

Arithmetic 

Simple interest; Bills and accounts. 

Grammar 

Teach the correct use of—(1) Preposition. (2) Con- 
junction. (3) Adverb. Geography 

Japan. Africa as a whole. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

General prevention — habits of personal cleanliness — 
wash hands before meals — use of individual cup and towel 
—use of handkerchief—refrain from spitting, etc.—keeping 
up a high resistance to disease—become immune if possible 
throught vaccination or inoculation—detection of early cases 
—disinfection of-linen, dishes, etc.—quarantine—pasteuri- 
zation of milk—protection of water and food supplies—de- 
struction of flies. (Lister.) 

History and Civics 

Early British Period. (a) Begining of British Rule— 
(1) Murray and Carleton. (2) Quebec Act. 

(b) The Loyalists—(1) American Revolution. (2) Treat- 
ment of Loyalists in States and in Canada. (3) Request of 
Loyalists—Constitutional Act. 

GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 

A—Mending the Clock: The Heavens Declare the Glory 
of,God. The Journey Southward. 

B—The Road Waterer. 

C—Trees. 

Composition (April, May and June) 
. Letter Writing. See Text, p. 189 to p. 194. Also Course 
of Studies, p. 83, C (4). 

Mechanics. See Course of Studies, p. 84, D. 

Review and Punctuation. See Text, p. 207 to p. 213. 

Oral Composition should form a part of every lesson. 
At least one long composition should be written by pupils 
sand marked by teacher each month. Topics might be chosen 
from current work in Literature, Supplementary Reading, 
History, etc. The pictures studied in Art could be used for 
Description. 





Hygiene (April and May) 
Water Supply—as per Course. The Fly Problem—as per 
Course. Grammar 
(1) Direct, indirect, adverbial objective. 
(2) Different uses of Nominative case. 
(3) Positions of Adjectives and Adverbs in sentences. 
Arithmetic 


_ Teach the cheque and promissory note form. Review 
interest. ‘ History 
"Section 12, Course of Studies. 
Civics 


Balance of section (f), Course of Studies. 
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Geography 

Trade Routes of the British Empire (A) British-Cana- 
dian route. 1. Courses followed by vessels at different sea- 
sons. 2, Obstacles to navigation and how overcome. 3. Source 
of fuel. 4. Characteristic exports of Vancouver, Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax, St. John, Liverpool, Glasgow. (B) “All 
Red” route from British Isles to Hong Kong, New Zealand, 
and Australia via Canada. (C) British Isles to East via 
Suez Canal. 1. Importance of coaling stations on this route. 
2. Protection of Suez Canal by Gibraltar, Malta and Aden. 
3. Principal exports of London, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland, Well- 
ington. (D) Nature of traffic on the Cape of Good Hope 
route. (E) Canada and the West Indies. 

Canada, (a) Advantageous position of Canada. 1. Prox- 
imity to large population in the United States, providing 
markets for many Canadian products. 2. Situation on the 
North Atlantic, the chief thoroughfare of world commerce. 
3. Favorable position for trade with the British Isles and 
Western Europe. Show Canada’s advantage over India, 
South Africa, New Zealand and Australia. 4. Pacific Sea- 
board provides cheap and easy access to densely populated 
countries of the Orient. (b) Canadian Agriculture. (Corre- 
lated with Agriculture Course). 1. Importance of Canadian 
wheat industry from world standpoint. Stress high quality 
of wheat, and rigid Government grading and inspection. 
2. Location of chief areas for production of course grains 
and forage crops. 3. Location of apple orchards of Anna- 
polis and Okanagan Valleys, peach orchards and vineyards 
of Niagara Peninsula, tobacco growing in South-western 
Ontario, sugar beet area in Southern Alberta, fur farms 
of Prince Edward Island. 4. Importance of live stock in- 
dustry. Chief centres of butter and cheese production. Con- 
densed milk industry. (c) Forest Production of the Domin- 
ion. 1. Canada’s supremacy in newsprint production based 
upon abundant supply of raw materials, cheap hydro-elec- 
tric power, and large market for newsprint in the United 
States. Locate a few paper-milling centres, e.g. Powell 
River, Pine Falls, lroquois Falls, Hull, Three Rivers, Grand 
Falls, Liverpool. 2. Development of lumbering industry. Stress 
importance of Douglas fir, red cedar, spruce, and white 
pine, to justify the claim that Canada is the “British Em- 
pire’s Storehouse of soft wood supplies’. Location of some 
outstanding lumbering centres, e.g. Vancouver, New. West- 
minster, Ottawa, Newcastle. 3. Protection of forests from 
fire. Correlate with Citizenship. (d) Mines and Minerals. 
1. Canada’s enviable position in the mining world. First place 
in the production of nickle and asbestos, second place in 
gold, cobalt, and natural gas production, third in silver, and 
fourth place among the producers of copper, lead and zinc. 
Draw attention to the fact that approximately 15% of the 
world’s known coal resources are in our own province. 
2. Associate the following areas with the mineral products 
indicated: Sudbury, nickle; Thetfordmines, asbestos; Porcu- 
pine, gold; Cobalt, silver, cobalt; Rouyn, copper; Flin-Flon, 
copper; Britannia, copper; Windsor, salt; Kootenays, lead, 
zinc, silver; Sydney, N.S., Nanaimo, B.C., Fernie, B.C., and 
few representative centres in Alberta, coal; Turner Valley, 
oil and gas; McMurray, bituminous sands, 8. Note that large 
deposits of high grade iron ore have not yet been discovered 
in Canada, and that Canadian iron and steel plants are de- 
pendent upon Newfoundland and the United States for this 
raw material. Aluminum ore imported from British Guiana. 
4. Representative smelting centres: Sydney and Hamilton, 
iron; Montreal, copper; Sudbury, nickel; Trail, lead and 
zinc; Arvida, aluminum. 5. Canada’s coal problem, with 
special emphasis upon transportation of Alberta’s coal to 
other provinces. 
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| Classroom Hints | 


Junior Grade 
Nature Study—Preparing Houses for the Birds ‘ 
We wonder if your attempts at attracting birds to bird 
houses have been as unsuccessful as ours. That doesn’t 
sound like a promising beginning for assistance in the mat- 
ter of building bird houses, and perhaps it isn’t. Our failures 
have at least led us to believe that there was something 
necessary besides enthusiasm, hammer, nails, and wood. A 
Bulletin got out by the Department of the Interior, 1920, 
reprinted from the “Canadian Field Naturalist” furnishes 
many clues to our failures. (“Bird Houses and Their Oc- 
cupants”, by P. A. Taverner). : ] 
In the first place it appears to be necessary to build bird 
houses according to specific dimensions. “The first thing to 
consider in building a bird box is the species for which it 
is designed. Each has its own requirements and though its 
necessities are more or less elastic the more nearly we ful- 
fil the bird’s ideal the more successful we shall be in getting 
it to use what we provide. In short, we must cater to the 
customs and idiosyncrasies of our tenants and not to our 
own ideas of convenience and beauty.” You probably know 
that: we didn’t, and in case there are others as ignorant as 
we were, here are a few of the required dimensions: 
Entrance House 
Floor Depth from Dia. of from the 
size ininside in Floor in Entrance Ground, 





inchesinches inches in inches in feet 
House Wren 4x4 6-8 1-6 1/8 6-10 
Blue Bird 5x5 8 6 13 5-10 
Chicadee 4x4 8-10 8 1% 6-15 
Flicker 7x7 16-18 16 23 6-20 


In: the second place the whole house should be covered with 
a good, tight, weatherproof roof. Dampness means cold and 
that is death to young birds. The doors, too, should be 
sheltered as much as possible by overhanging eaves and 
porches to prevent driving rain beating into the nests of 
young birds. A perch somewhat below the door, wide enough 
to hold one or more grown birds comfortably is desirable: 
a perch on the level with the door might prove dangerous 
for the little birds, who have been known to come out on 
it. before they could fly and fall off.” “It is also most ad- 
visable to arrange the house to open so that after the birds 
have left for the winter the rooms can be thoroughly 
cleaned out.” 

“The materials of which the martin or:any other bird 
house can be made may be varied to suit.taste or oppor- 
tunity. Lightness, however, is desirable, especially in a large 
house or in one that has to be supported on a long unbraced 
pole, in the open, in wind and-storm. Light pine, 2 or 3 
inch thick is usually sufficient. For paint, it should prefer- 
ably be dressed, but rough stuff takes stain better and is 
more in general keeping. a 

One martin house was built of beaverboard, a heavy 
cardboard, on a wooden frame, and the roof and exposed 
surfaces covered with cotton and well painted down. It has 
been up two seasons now and shows no sign of deteriora- 
tion that a brushful of paint will not remedy. Probably a 
better material is the light wood of which orange crates 
are made. It. would probably be well to give the house a 
good coat of black paint inside to prevent the light from 
glowing through it. 

A suggestion or two for Written Seat Work to Follow 

1. Mr. Flicker comes home to announce to Mrs, Flicker 
that he has seen a bird house that he thinks would suit 
them very well. Write one or two questions that you think 
Mrs. Flicker might ask him. Write Mr. Flicker’s answers. 
This would make a little conversation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Flicker. 2.. Here is a riddle: 

like a nest’in a high hole. 

Rap-tippy-tap. 

A dead tree trunk makes a good drum, 

but a live tree trunk makes a better dinner. 

Rap-tippy-tap. 

“Stop drumming,” I say to myself, 

And go dinner hunting. 
What bird is this? You write a riddle about one of the 
birds we have just studied. 3. Hawk, wren, flicker, chick- 
adee, bluebird (for spelling chiefly: fill in blank letters) : 
(a) I soar in the sky and catch my dinner on the wing— 
ha - k. (b) “The sky above and the earth beneath.” This 
describes my colour—bl - - b - rd. (ce) A tiny brown bird 
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with a great deal of song— - ren. (d) A friendly little bird 
that sings and calls all winter—chi - - ad - -. (e). Other 
birds use my holes for their nests.—fli - - er. 

“The House Wren’—from “The Bulletin” 

The bird most easily attracted to a bird house is the 
House Wren. Its tastes are so catholic as to raise the sus- 
picion that it has no taste at all, or that it is so busy with 
other people’s business that it is unmindful of its own. Any- 
thing that has an entrance and is hollow, that it considers 
safe from cats, and can be filled with sticks, is taken on 
occasion—an old boot nailed up, a tin can, or even the 
pocket in an old coat have been repeatedly used. It-is: the 
only bird house that can be easily guarded from sparrows, 
for a small entrance 3 inches in diameter will serve the 
wren and keep pests out. : 

The House Wren is a busy mite and the wonder is that 
so small a body can contain such an amount of nervous 
energy. It may contain, but it cannot hold it long, for every 
few moments it seems to boil over with bubbling song with 
notes falling over each other in an attempt to get all out at 
once. It is a prying little busy-body and not a nook or cor- 
ner escapes its small inquisitive eyes, and very little in the 
insect line, its sharp delicately tapered bill. Through the 
currant bushes it climbs and peers under ever leaf, along 
every twig, then into the raspberry patch, down through 
the trellis and into the dark recesses of the phlox and lark- 
spur. The fence next receives its attention and every crack 
and joint is examined. Perpendiculars and _ horizontals, 
right-side up and upside down are all one to it, gathering 
a worm here, a caterpillar there, and spiders everywhere; 
and as it goes it scatters its bubbling song all over the gar- 
den. A flutter-budget and a Paul Pry, a busy-body and a 
scold, but withal an important ally of the gardener. 

I wish this were all I could say of it, but candor makes 
me issue a note of warning. If there are other small birds 
nesting nearby, watch the Wren closely. It is also a serious 
mischief-maker. This may be a trait of individuals, as there 
are rascals in all stations and walks of life. I hope it ‘is, 
for Wrens have been known on more than one occasion to 
steal into the nests of other birds and puncture the eggs 
there. They do not eat the eggs, but seem to destroy them 
out of pure gnomial maliciousness. One is in a quandary 
whether to admire the little indefatigable caterpillar de- 
stroyer and merry songster or to wage war on it as a wan- 
ton destroyer and an enemy to husbandry. ; 


“The Flicker” 


The Flicker is a woodpecker and about as large as’a 
robin. Valuable for itself, it is still further useful as’ ‘A 
provider of nesting holes for innumerable other birds: In 
fact, the greater number of our hole-nesting birds, unable 
to excavate for themselves, are largely dependent upon 
holes made and abandoned by the Flicker. A Flickér box 
should closely approximate the nest he makes for himself 
—the “Barlepsch” type hollowed out of a section of solid 
wood is the best. He is perfectly able to make his home 
for himself and is, therefore, not bound to accept such 
makeshifts as other species are sometimes forced to put 
up with. The cavity of the nest should be gourd or flack 
shaped, with a round bottom. This type is not difficult ‘to 
make, A section of natural trunk is first split and the two 
halves hollowed out with chisel and gouge to match and 
then firmly nailed together. A board on the top forms an 
entrance shelter and prevents rain from draining dowh 
the joint. The nest should be placed rather high, preferably 
facing outward:from the edge of a tree or trees. 


“Sparrow Hawk’ 


The Sparrow Hawk is hardly to be classed as an inhabi- 
tant of the garden. The smallest of our hawks, scarcélj 
larger than a robin, and the brightest coloured of all éur 
raptores, the blue blood of the falcon runs through “ifs 
veins. Such a bird cannot be expected to confine itself‘ to 
the formal restrictions of suburban life. Its home is the 
open fields, and there it combats grasshoppers and mice jn 
true knightly fashion. Its chateau is in some high flung 
limb of a tall, dead tree. As a nobleman of the old réginie, 
it cannot be expected to descend to the manual labor -of 
the. carpenter’s and mason’s trade, but inherits its residence 
from that useful commoner the Flicker, in whose aband- 
oned or pre-empted stronghold it raises the cadets of its 
line. With all its nobility, or perhaps, because of it, the 
Sparrow Hawk is still man’s humble though often misjudged 
friend, and it slays the grasshoppers and small mammal 
dragons of husbandry without let or stint. Though in. the 
East there is probably little need to erect special quarters 
for it, as its natural habitat is still well supplied with stit- 
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able stubs, on the prairies of the West such accommodation 
is lacking, and it is often driven by necessity to occupy 
such prosaic sites as telegraph poles. Think how hard 
pressed a noble falcon must be to descend to such plebian 
usage; but “noblesse oblige”, and for the sake of the family 
line pride is swallowed. In such localities it is a sentimental 
and aesthetic as well as economic duty to provide this brave 
little fellow with facilities in keeping with his needs and 
traditions. The Berlepsch house is the best type and it should 
be erected as high as possible, over or near what shrubbery 
is available. 
GRADE VI History—The Tudor Period 

A—National Feeling in Evidence. Introductory: (Perhaps 
the feature that will present most difficulty in this lesson is 
the rather abstract character of the idea involved: the 
growth of national independence. You might find that a 
preliminary talk of the mental growth attained with the 
passing from boyhood to manhood would bring the more 
abstract idea of the development of the national spirit with- 
in the range of the pupil’s understanding.) We are to study 
what is known as the development of national independence 
of spirit in England. Do you know what independence of 
spirit means in anyone? From that perhaps we can under- 
stand what a nation’s independence of spirit might mean. 
How does a boy grow up? Perhaps then we can understand 
how a nation grows up. When I speak of a boy growing 
into a man, I don’t want you to think particularly about 
his growing taller or broader, but this is the question: 


What changes go on in his mind, in his ways of thinking 


that make him a man rather than a boy? Wants to think 
for himself; to decide things for himself; to make his own 
money; to live in his own house, etc. He gets to be inde- 
pendent. He knows he’s a man: he wants to act and think 
as a man. (Have you ever heard the expression: “tied io 
his mother’s apron strings’? What does it mean? Would a 
real man be tied t ohis mother’s apron strings?) 

Now during the Tudor period England was growing into 
manhood. England was developing into an independent na- 
tion. How might a nation be said to grow up? We shall see. 
During the Tudor period England began to feel herself 
more and more a nation capable of thinking for herself and 
living independently of other countries. She was ‘‘growing 
up” as a nation. 

. She was, in the first place, becoming increasingly 
wealthy. (Just as a man earns his own money and pays his 
own way). (a) This was due, in part, to the improved sys- 
tem of agriculture employed. Now one acre was made to 
yield as much as two formerly. (b) Manufactures were also 
developed. Wool—‘“‘England no longer sent her fleeces to be 
woven in Flanders and to be dyed at Florence. The spinning 
of yarn, and weaving, fulling and dyeing of cloth were 
spreading rapidly from the towns over the countryside. 
Farmers’ wives began everywhere to spin their wool from 
their own sheeps’ backs into a coarse ‘homespun’.” (Green 
—“‘History of the English People”). Iron—cutlery. (c) Fish- 
ing. “Every little harbor from the Foreland to the Land’s 
End sent out its fleets of fishing boats, manned with bold 
seamen who were to furnish crews for Drake and the buc- 
caneers.” (Green). (d) Carrying trade of Antwerp which 
had been the great shipping centre of Europe passed to Lon- 
don when Antwerp was ruined by the seige of Catholic 
forces. The cotton of India was brought to London, the 
silks of the East, the gold and silver of the New World, 
and in return ships went the woolen stuffs she had manufac- 
tured herself. (Of the great trading companies which de- 
veloped to carry on this trade, we shail speak later). 

II. English people as a whole were thinking more richly 
than formerly. (Just as men grow in variety of intellectual 
interest—don’t any longer talk only about high school ath- 
letics). The city of Constantinople had been the home of 
the literature and learning of the East, but when the Turks 
captured it, its great scholars fled to Europe and people in 
Europe began to study Greek and Roman literature. The 
Greeks had never been content with just managing to get 
their bread and butter from day to day, but had spent much 
time in trying to find the most beautiful and wisest way 
of living. They believed in making as much out of life as 
possible while you were living it, and their thinkers about 
life were so wise that those who wish to live wisely now 
still read such Greek writers as Plato and Socrates. These 
men came to be studied in England not only by a few 
people in the monasteries as would have been the case in 
feudal England, but by a great many people, because print- 
ing had been introduced into England and books were 
printed in great numbers in place of the one or two hand- 
written copies that the monks had spent their time in writ- 
ing out in times past. Queen Elizabeth was an excellent 
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example of the type of scholar to be frequently found in 
the age in which the “New Learning” became popular. In 
what way? (pg. 51, text). So England was “growing up” 
intellectually. 

III. In the third place England wished to be independ- 
ent of Europe in religious matters. She did not wish a Pope 
from Rome interfering with what she was planning to do 
at home. (a) When Henry VIII wished a divorce from his 
wife Catherine, and capital to the Pope for a dispensation 
from his marriage with Catherine, the Pope demanded that 
Henry and Catherine should appear in a Roman court to 
plead their case. Whatever they may have thought of Henry’s 
plans for a divorce the English people were annoyed that 
their king should be asked to go to Rome to have his case 
tried, and the English parliament passed an act making 
Henry supreme head of the church in England. (This, of 
course, meant that Henry could now secure his divorce for 
himself.) (b) What were the other acts that this parliament 
(the Reformation parliament) passed that further increased 
England’s independence in religious matters? (page 44, 
text). The result was that England became an independent 
nation in religion. England had now become a Protestant 
country. 

The Armada 

As (a) a Protestant country and (b) a growing sea 
power England came into conflict with Spain. (a) Spain at 
this time was one of the greatest of the Catholic countries: 
England all during the Tudor Period was becoming increas- 
ingly Protestant. 1. She had thrown off the authority of the 
Pope. 2. She had assisted the Netherlands, a Protestant 
country, against Spain, which was trying to make the Neth- 
erlands return to Catholicism. 3. England had Mary, Queen 
of Scots, executed and turned the whole Catholic world 
against her. (b) Spain was very powerful on the sea. She 
had acquired colonies in the New World. Find St. Domingo 
(island: discovered by Columbus); Mexico (Cortes); Peru 
(Pizaro); Chili; the Atlantic coast from Florida to the 
River Plate. A Papal grant had conveyed the whole of 
America to the Spanish crown. 

Then Spain conquered Portugal, and this conquest al- 
most doubled Spain’s power on the sea, for Portugal had 
been planting colonies on the African coast, the coast of 
India and the islands of the Pacific. These settlements were 
of even greater value to the Mother-country at the time 
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than the colonies of Spain. “The Gold of Guinea, the silks 
of Goa, the spices of the Philippines made Lisbon one of 
the marts of Europe . . . Philip’s flag claimed mastery in 
the Indian and Pacific seas, as it claimed mastery in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean’. (Green) But England 
also had been extending her power overseas. 1. (Have the 
pupils consult the index of the text and fill out the follow- 
ing brief outline) ; Cabot made expeditions to America which 


totiehet! at’. ......2.2:..02%. Martin Frobisher in his search for 
the North-West Passage reached .............--.--+ Sir Humphry 
Gilbert lost his life on his return from ................... While 
Sir Walter Raleigh established the colony of ................... It 


will be seen, however, that English activities centred in the 
North while Spain was at work in the South. 2. (a) Actual 
conflicts with Spain, however, did not come till Drake’s 
famous trip around the world which carried him through 
the Straits of Magellan into the Pacific, raided the Spanish 
colonies, loaded his boat with gold dust and silver, as well 
as pearls, emeralds and diamonds; “steered undauntedly for 
the Moluccas,’”’ rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
1580 dropped anchor again in Plymouth Harbor. This was an 
outrage that the King of Spain could not overlook, particu- 
larly as Queen Elizabeth wore Drake’s present of jewels 
in her crown. (b) The success of Drake’s voyage lured 
many another “sea-dog” into the “Spanish Main” as the 
Spanish waters about their colonies was called. Drake him- 
self set sail with twenty-five vessels for Spanish seas, and 
because English sea-dogs had been put in Spanish prisons 
and tortured by the Spanish “Inquisition”, a Catholic court 
that tried Protestants for “heresy” or non-belief in the 
Catholic religion, burned the Spanish colonial cities of St. 
Domingo and Carthagena. (There could be no better way 
of conveying the adventure and daring of the English sea- 
men of this period than a reading of some of the poems 
that deal with this subject: “Drake’s Drum”; Norah Hol- 
land’s “Sea-Gulls”; the stanza from Masefield’s “Cargoes’’, 
beginning “Stately Spanish Galleons’”. When Dent’s Silent 
Readers appear shortly, Book V will contain a chapter on 
Pirates and Buccaneers that would make excellent collateral 
reading). 
The Armada 1588 


(In preparation for this part of the lesson have the class 
read the account of the Armada contained in the text and 
make notes under the headings: How the Spaniards Were 
Superior to the English: How the English were Superior 
to the Spanish. ) 

Some supplementary reading from Green which might be 
used for additional pupil reports: I. 1587. “The news of the 
coming Armada called Drake again into action. In April, 
1587, he set sail with 30 small barks, burned the store 
ships and galleys in the harbor of Cadiz, stormed the ports 
of the Faro, and was only foiled in his aim of attacking the 
Armada itself by orders from home. A descent upon Cor- 
unna, however, completed what Drake called his ‘singeing 
of the Spanish King’s beard’.” 

II. 1588. “The news of invasion ran like fire along the 
English coasts. The whole nation answered the Queen’s 
appeal. Instinct told England that its work was to be done 
at sea, and the royal fleet was soon lost among the vessels 
of the volunteers. London, when Elizabeth asked for 15 
ships and 5000 men, offered 30 ships and 10,000 seamen, 
while 10,000 of its train-bands drilled in the artillery ground. 
Every seaport showed the same temper. Coasters put out 
from every little harbor, Squires and merchants pushed off 
in their own little barks for a brush with the Spaniards.” 

III. ‘‘As the Armada sailed on in a broad crescent past 
Plymouth, the vessels which gathered under Lord Howard 
of Effingham slipped out of the bay and hung with the 
wind upon their rear. In numbers the two forces were 
strangely unequal, for the English fleet counted only 80 
vessels against 132 which composed the Armada. In size of 
ships the disproportion was even greater. Fifty of the Eng- 
lish vessels, including the squadron of the lord admiral and 
the craft of the volunteers, were little bigger than yatchs 
of the present day. Even of the 30 Queen’s ships which 
formed its main body, there were but four which equalled 
in tonnage the smallest of the Spanish galleons. Sixty-five 
of the galleons formed the most formidable half of the 
Spanish fleet; and four galleasses, or gigantic galleys, armed 


with fifty guns apiece, fifty-six armed merchantmen, and. 


twenty pinnaces made up the rest. The Armada was pro- 
vided with 2,500 cannons and a vast store of provisions; it 
had on board 8,000 seamen and more than 20,000 soldiers. 

“Small, however, as the English ships were, they were 
in perfect trim; they sailed two feet for the Spaniard’s one; 
they were manned with 9,000 hardy seamen, and their ad- 
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miral was backed by a crowd of captains who had won 
fame in the Spanish Seas. With him was Hawkins, who had 
been the first to break into the charmed circle of the In- 
dies; Frobisher, the hero of the North West passage; and 
above all, Drake, who held the command of the privateers. 
They had won, too, the advantage of the wind; and, closing 
in or drawing off as they would, the lightly handled English 
vessels, which fired four shots to the Spaniard’s one, hung 
boldly in the rear of the great fleet as it moved along the 
channel. ‘The feathers of the Spaniard’, in the phrase of 
the English seamen, were ‘plucked one by one’. Galleon after 
galleon was sunk, boarded, or driven on the shore.” 

IV. “Within the Armada itself all hope was gone. Hud- 
dled together by the wind and the deadly English fire, their 
sails torn, their masts shot away, the crowded galleons had 
become slaughter houses. Four thousand men had fallen, 
and bravely as the seamen fought, they were cowed by the 
terrible butchery.” 

Vv. “But the work of destruction was reserved for a 
mightier foe than Drake . .. The Spanish ships had no 
sooner reached the Orkneys than the storms of the Northern 
seas broke over them .. . Fifty returned to Corunna... 
Of the rest some were sunk, some dashed to pieces against 
the Irish cliffs . . . England owed her debt to the storm 
that drove the Armada to its doom. On the medal that com- 
memorated its triumph were graven the words, ‘The Lord 
sent his wind and scattered them’.’” (There is a very dram- 
atic story of the fate of the Armada told in Masefield’s 
play “Philip, the King”. If you enjoy reading aloud you 
would be interested in the Spaniard’s report to Philip of 
the fate of the Armada.) 

GRADE VI History—Trading Companies Organized 

When the old overland trade routes were interfered with 
when Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks, new 
all-water routes were established for the purpose of carry- 
ing the luxuries of the East to the countries of Europe; but 
the distant trading by water routes with the East and later 
with America, that now came into existence needed the 
money of many men to finance such an undertaking and 
so companies were organized. 

The Main Companies of the Tudor Period and Their 
Spheres of Work: 
1554—-Russia or Muscovy Company: operated through the 

port of Archangel (discovered when Chancellor was 
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looking for the North-West passage) with the Nor- 
thern part of Russia. 

1576—-Cathay Company: operated in China. 

1579—Baltic or Eastland: operated on the Eastern shore 
of the Baltic. 

1581—Turkey or Levant Company: operated in Turkey. 

1585—Morocco or Barbary Company: operated on North- 
west coast of Africa. 

1588—African Company: operated on the coast of Guinea. 

1600—East India Company: operated in Arabia. India, 
Sumatra, Bornea, Java, and the Spice Islands. 

Articles of Trade 

The three companies trading with the East, the Cathay 
Company, the Turkey or Levant Company and the East 
India Company brought precious stones and fabrics, dyes and 
perfumes, drugs and woods and spices to Europe. ‘Europe 
could feed herself with unspiced food, she could clothe 
herself with plain clothing, but for the luxuries, adornments, 
refinements, whether in food, in personal ornament or in 
furnishing her palaces, her manor-houses, her churches, or 
her wealthy merchants’ dwellings, she must, in the fifteenth 
century, still look to Asia, as she had always done.” 
(Cheney ) 

Reading from Cheney “European Background of Ameri- 
can History”: 1. Spices (a)“One of the chief luxuries of the 
Middle Ages was the edible spices. The monotonous diet, the 
coarse food, the unskilful cookery of medieval Europe had 
all their deficiencies covered by a charitable mantle of 
Oriental seasoning.” (b) ‘‘Pepper, the most common and at 
the same time the most valued of these spices, was fre- 
quently treated as a gift or honor from one sovereign to 
another, or as a courteous form of payment instead of 
money ... One of the first vessels to make its way to India 
brought home 210,000 pounds . . . The forests that clothed 
a stretch of the Malabar coast of India some 200 miles in 
length, and extending some miles back into the interior 
were filled with an abundant growth of pepper vines.” 
(c) “Nutmeg, mace, cloves, and allspice were the native 
products of but one little spot on the earth’s surface: a 
group of small islands . . . the southern-most of the Moluccas, 
or Spice Islands, just under the equator, in the midst of the 
Malay Archipelago. Their light, volcanic soil, kept moist by 
the constant damp winds and hot by the beams of an over- 
head sun, furnished the natural conditions in which the 
spice trees grew. Here the handsome shrubs that yield the 
nutmeg and its covering of mace produced a continuous 
crop of flowers and fruit all the year round. Cloves grew 
on t!.e same islands, as clusters of scarlet buds, hanging at 
the ends of the branches of trees which rise to a great 
height and grew with even a greater luxuriance than the 
nutmeg bushes.” 

The Eastern Companies are those which catch the imag- 
ination. Russia’s contribution to the world market was 
largely furs—one thinks of Russian sables, The Baltic pro- 
duced naval supplies: timber, spars, tar, pitch. We regret 
we have very little available on Morocco, but would ven- 
ture, as a guess: fine Morrocoan leather. Of the African 
Company we know more: its products were gold and slaves. 
(You will remember that Hawkins was responsible for orig- 
inating the slave trade). 

GRADE VII _Literature—‘‘New England Weather” 

1. What are the features of New England weather that 
Mark Twain particularly wants to impress on you? 2. He 
introduces this talk on New England weather by saying that 
“raw apprentices in the weather clerk’s factory must be 
responsible for it.”” What particular characteristics of New 
England weather bear out this remark? 3. What paragraphs 
of the essay best help you to appreciate the “uncertainty” 
of New England weather; the “variety”; the “quality”? 
4. What section do you regard as the climax of this little 
essay? Is it well placed? 5. What paragraphs give you the 
best pen picture? 6, Notice in how many different ways 
Mark Twain says much the same thing: “dazzling uncer- 
tainty”; “inhuman perversity’; “bullying vagaries”. Find 
another example of this same command of vocabulary. 
7. Much of what is spoken of as originality and imagination 
in thinking is the result of combining one quite familiar idea 
with another quite familiar idea in a new way, e.g. There 
is nothing new to any of us in the idea of weather. We have 
watched it and talked about it from day to day. We are 
also familiar with blemishes on the skin (roughnesses or 
discoloration, etc.) and blemishes on fruit (decay and soft 
spots), but to speak of “blemished” weather is arresting; 
it is original and imaginative and Mark Twain’s imagina- 
tion usually is of a humorous variety. What are the familiar 
ideas combined in an imaginative and humorous fashion in 
the phrase “that marvellous collection of weather on exhi- 
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bition at the Centennial”? Find other examples of this am- 
using and striking combination of ideas. What is particular- 
ly amusing about the phrase “weather to give to the poor’? 
8. Part of the success of this selection as a humorous essay 
is due to Mark Twain’s capacity to make you see ridiculous 
pictures. Give examples. 9. Note on “Use of Words” from 
“An English Course for Juniors”—Ernest J. Kenny (Clark, 
Irwin and Co., Ltd., Toronto). ‘‘When you are asked to use 
a given word in a sentence of your own making, you must 
show that you really know the meaning of the word. Sup- 
pose you are asked to use the word “patient”. It will not 
do to say, “The Mother was patient,” because that does 
not show that you really know the meaning. It would be 
better to say, “Although the child was naughty time after 
time, yet the Mother was patient with her.” or “The man 
showed that he was patient by waiting quietly for his friend, 
who was so late in coming’. Use these words in sentences 
of your own making: 1. Sumptuous—use the word in con- 
nection with fabrics or feasting. Mark Twain’s use of it in 
connection with weather is an example of his originality of 
style. 2. Specimens—use it in its ordinary sense in connec- 
tion with seeds, flowers, minerals, etc. 3. Disproportionate 
to—(you may use the words in answering this question: 
How much time do you-spend on your homework?). 4. Per- 
versity—(You may use the word in answering this ques- 
tion: Why did you wear your new staw hat when you felt 
sure that it would rain?). 5. Compensates—(You may an- 
swer this question: Did you find it worth while staying at 
home from the party the night before the examination?). 
6. Use the phrase “the acme of perfection” in connection 
with a description of a friend’s dressing for a party. 


GRADE VIII Geography—Australia and New Zealand 
A Comparison Especially as to Agriculture. 

The Remoteness of Australia and New Zealand and the 
Consequence. Australia and New Zealand are on the oppo- 
site side of the world from Europe and this has a retarding 
influence upon their development. (1) The long, expensive 
sea voyage has stopped many people from going there with 
the result that the total population of Australia after a 
century of settlement is only five and a half millions and 
that of New Zealand, which has been settled since 1840 
about 1 million. 2. The distance from the rest of the world 
has made the Australians and New Zealanders independent 
in thought and action in political affairs. 3. The distance 
from Europe and the cost of transportation have made it 
necessary for both Australia and New Zealand to ship only 
highly concentrated goods in export. 

Size. Australia is the smallest of the continents yet it is 
as large as the United States and slightly smaller than 
Canada. New Zealand is, in all, about the size of England, 
Scotland and Wales, or about one-fifth of the size of 
Alberta. 

Agricultural and Pastoral Areas. The total land under 
cultivation in Australia is equal to about half the area of 
Illinois. In New Zealand about two thirds of the land is 
used for agriculture or pasturage. 

Climate. Australia lacks rainfall and this lack is due to 
two geographical factors. (1) The greater part of Australia 
lies in the belt of the south east trade winds and, (2) the 
principal mountain range of Australia extends north and 
south along the eastern edge of the continent and quite 
close to the shore. Thus, this dividing range forces the trade 
winds to deposit nearly all their moisture on its eastern 
slopes, where some 50 inches fall. On the western slopes the 
rainfall decreases from 30 inches to 10 and less as the 
desert area is reached. On the tropical northern coast the 
rainfall is from monsoons and is spasmodic. In the south 
and southeast there is a truly Mediterranean type of cli- 
mate with rainy, mild winters and dry, warm summers. More 
than one-third of Australia is complete desert and another 
third has too little rain for agriculture. No other continent 
is so badly handicapped for water. The New Zealand climate 
is moist, temperate and bracing with none of the precipita- 
tion problems of Australia. 

Sheep. Australia is the world’s foremost sheep raising 
country because of its great areas of semi-arid grass lands. 
Wool is a commodity of high value in proportion to its 
weight and is not perishable and is easily stored and shipped 
without damage. It is thus an ideal product for Australia. 
With the mild climate there is no winter housing and 
sheep graze the year round. Sheep are healthier too 
in a country of from ten to twenty inches rainfall, 
and Australia supplies these conditions. There are 
some 100,000,000 sheep in the Commonwealth and half of 
these are found in New South Wales, with Victoria, Queens- 
land, West Australia, South Australia, Tasmania and the 
northern territories following in order. Occasionally disas- 
trous droughts destroy millions of sheep. The majority are 


Marinoes which yield large fleeces of very fine wool which 
commands a high price in the markets of the world. Since 
refrigerator ships have been invented, cross-bred sheep 
yielding large fleeces and good mutton have been introduced. 
Wool is by far the most valuable product of Australia ex- 
ceeding both wheat and minerals in their separate totals. 

New Zealand, like Australia, is also a pastoral country 
for three main reasons: 1. Its mild, moist climate favors the 
growth of grass and grazing the year round as in Australia. 
2. The small supply of available labor favors this industry. 
8. Animal products, wool and frozen mutton, concentrated 
products of high value stand the cost of a long journey to 
market. About seven-eighths of the improved land is de- 
voted to pasturing about 25 million sheep. 

Meat, Dairy and Fruit Industries. Before refrigerator 
cars and ships were invented, it would have been impossible 
for Australia and New Zealand to consider the export of 
meat, dairy and fruit products. With their aid, however, 
butter, meat, and fruit are shipped to England, 12,000 miles 
away, for from 1 to 3 cents a pound. In Australia the dairy 
industry has been established in the cooler, more humid 
regions of the south-east where the population is dense. In 
Queensland and the Northern Territory are the great beef 
cattle ranges. The production of butter has reached 300,- 
000,000 pounds a year. 

The irrigated lands of Australia and especially Tas- 
mania, with their bright sunshine, produce beautiful fruit. 
Australian apples come to English and American markets 
during the northern spring and command a high price. East 
of Adelaide vineyards of raisin and wine grapes are. grown 
under irrigation, and great quantities of fruit jams and 
marmalade are put up to supply the Englishman’s breakfast. 
Cane sugar produced in Queensland helps this industry. 

In New Zealand there are about three and a quarter 
million head of cattle and frozen beef is exported in large 
quantities. The dairy industry is highly developed and butter 
and cheese are exported profitably and in quantity. Fruit is 
also an important product for export. 

Wheat. Wheat, because it keeps well and is always sale- 
able, is a staple crop of all new countries of the temperate 
zone. For these reasons and because it stands drought well, 
it has been the leading crop of Australia and is grown on 
the undulating ‘“‘back slopes’? on an extensive scale. The 
average yield is only about 10 to 12 bushels per acre, which 
is shipped in bags mainly to the British Isles. Australia 
ranks about sixth as a wheat exporting country. 

The Rabbit Pest. The rabbit pest is a serious one in 
Australia. As the rabbit is not a native, there is practically 
no Australian animal that preys upon it and the increase 
has been tremendous. The rabbits eat up every green thing 
that appears and destroy wide areas of sheep pasture. Hunt- 
ting, trapping and poisoning have had little effect.-In dry 
areas water holes are fenced with wire netting and against 
this the rabbits hurl themselves to their death in hundreds 
of thousands. Specially employed rabbiters with dogs and 
traps destroy thousands of the “vermin” daily. Rabbit proof 
fencing, over 45,000 miles in the single state of New South 
Wales, has partially met the problem. A new departure is 
the killing, dressing, freezing and shipment of rabbits to 
Europe for meat, and the use of the fur for making hats. 
Now that a profitable use has been found for these pests 
there is some small hope of their eventual control. 

When we realize that eight-ninths of the export trade 
of New Zealand is made up of animal products this im- 
presses us once again that the country is pastoral and that 
the cereals, though raised, are only important from the 
standpoint of food, which supplies the home market. Wheat 
is therefore not an important crop in New Zealand, nor has 
New Zealand any pest comparable to Brer Rabbit. 

In conclusion, it is well to realize that the Australian 
farmer wages a ceaseless fight against drought, which his 
New Zealand neighbor does not have to face. Half a dozen 
large irrigation projects and dry farming are an attempt 
at the solution of a difficult problem. Artesian wells drilled 
to a depth of 4000 to 5000 feet water the cattle in 570,000 
square miles in east central Australia. This water is used 
to help the cattle drivers along the great stock driving routes. 

The Shakespeare Plays for High School 
Some Questions that Might Suggest Discussion of the 
Plays as a Whole. 

The Merchant of Venice. 1. Who, do you think, is the chief 
character in this play? Who, would you say, was next in 
importance? And who next? How, then, do you account 
for the name of the play? Is there any reason to suppose 
that Shakespeare might have been indifferent about names? 
(Consider “As You Like It”, “Twelfth Night” or “What 
You Will”’.) 2. Antonio, the Merchant of Venice, is repre- 
sented at the outset of the play as sad, not for any acci- 


dental reason, such as something that might have happened 
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on this day or that, but as playing a sad part in life. When 
you read what he says, and what others say about him, can 
you give any cause for this sadness? Is he sad or anxious 
about his investments? (That is Salarino’s answer to the 
question). Is there such a thing as a sad disposition? Why 
is it that a person may be of a sad disposition rather than 
a merry? Is it because he has not enough to occupy his 
mind or that he finds life not worth while? 3. Shylock, the 
Jew, is pictured as grasping and miserly. Does Shakespeare 
hint at other traits in his character? (His feeling for Leah, 
his dead wife, for Jessica, for Launcelot—‘“the patch is kind 
enough”). Is there any motive given for Shylock’s action 
stronger than greed? What about “revenge”? Why is “re- 
venge’”’ so powerful a motive in Shylock? 4. In speaking 
of the Dramatic personnel we mention “major” characters, 
and “minor” characters. Can you tell why we make 
distinction? Does it depend on the number and 
length of their speeches’? Or is there any better 
reason? If we call Salanio and Salarino “minor” 
characters, are you able to tell them apart? Is Gratiano a 
minor character? Is Lorenzo? 5. There are two stories 
woven together in this play, the story of the Jew, and the 
story of the caskets. How does Shakespeare bring them to- 
gether? What is the link? 6. What object had Portia’s 
father in insisting that the marriage of Portia should be 
decided by the choice of the right casket? Why was the lead 
casket the right one? Did Portia know in which casket her 
portrait was enclosed? At what point of the story can you 
be sure of your answer? When jit comes to Bassanio’s turn 
to make a choice does Portia seek in any way to direct his 
thinking? In this connection a close study should be made 
of the song “Tell me where is fancy bred’, and after the 
song is concluded, we should note carefully the first words 
of Bassanio. 7. Does the decision of the “trial scene’? seem 
to you fair? Do you feel any sympathy for Shylock at all? 
Can you recite the wonderful speech of Portia about ‘the 
quality of mercy”? What is the exact meaning of the phrase 
that “mercy seasons justice’? Calvin was the greatest re- 
ligious thinker of the time immediately preceding Shakes- 
peare. Calvin taught that God was a judge, and that ‘‘just- 
ice” was his main quality. Does Shakespeare think that 
Calvin’s idea is complete? What would Shakespeare add to 
Calvin’s idea of God? 8. Are you quite familiar with the 
words of Lorenzo about music, beginning “The man that 
hath no music in himself”? 9. Some writers think that inter- 
est in the play falls with the disappearance of Shylock, and 
that the fifth act is merely an aygvendix. Others describe 
the final act as beautiful because it is a “‘falling close” to 
the play. (Ernest Raymond: “Through Literature to Life’). 
The effect of the final act is like that of receding music 
(think of a chorus singing as it passes off the stage and out 
of sight; of the Volga Boat Song) after the stress of the 
“trial scene’. Examples of “falling close” in literature are 
to be found in Pauline Johnson’s “The Song My Paddle 
Sings’? where the poem ends with the peace of quiet waters 
after the tumult of the rapids, and in Psalm XXIX where 
God’s benediction comes as the rainbow after the crash of 
the falling cedars and the confusion of the storm. 

Julius Caesar. 1. Is this play well named? Caesar is 
killed at the beginning of the third act. In Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, King Lear, Coriolanus, Antony and Cleopatra, the 
death of the hero or heroine concludes the play. On the 
other hand a ghost calling itself ‘Brutus’ evil spirit” appears 
to Brutus at the close of Act IV, and we learn from Act V 
(se. 5,11. 17-19) that this “ill spirit” is the ghost of Caesar. 
Cassius, when dying, reminds himself that the sword which 
kills him had been used against Caesar. (V. 3.45-6). Brutus 
on the battle field of Phillipi exclaims, 

“O, Julius Caesar thou art mighty yet 

Thy spirit walks abroad and turns our swords 

In our own proper entrails”. (V. 3. 94-6) 
and when defeated, and running on his own sword, exclaims, 

“Caesar, now be still 

I kill’d not thee with half so good a will’. 

(V. 5. 51-2). 

If we study these references carefully we may think that 
the ghost of Caesar dominates the close of the play. 2. Who 
is the person most in evidence in the play, who might be 
regarded as the favorite character of Shakespeare? Is he also 
a favourite with the Roman people? (I, 3. 156). Why can 
you not place Antony in this position? (He does not appear 
until the third act). Why not Cassius? (Note how the con- 
spirators, including Cassius, defer to Brutus). What was 
Antony’s verdict with regard to Brutus at the end of the 
play? Even though we judge Brutus to be the chief charac- 
ter, was he in any respect inferior to Cassius? 3. What 
reason does Brutus himself give for leading the conspiracy 
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against Caesar? (The speech of Brutus at Caesar’s 
funeral, Act III, se. 2.) Did Cassius share Brutus’ 
ideas? (Cassius fears the rule of “one man”, “one 
only man”’—I, 2. 143, 145, 147). Does Shakespeare himself 
sympathize to any degree with Brutus and Cassius in this 
matter? Years after Shakespeare returns to the discussion 
of the question of the rule of one sole man in Coriolanus, 
where Coriolanus is criticized for “affecting one sole throne” 
and said to be “ambitious past all thinking’, (Coriolanus, 
IV, 6.31-3); See also the very famous words of Wolsey; 
(Henry VIII: III, 2. 440—“Cromwell I charge thee, fling 
away ambition’). 4. If you were to compare Brutus and 
Cassius, who would you say was the more practical man? 
Who. was the better soldier? Can you quote passages to 
support your view? Can you quote any lines in proof that 
Antony at the close of the play was right in his opinion of 
Brutus and the other conspirators? 

Macbeth. 1. Some critics think that Macbeth is the great- 
est of Shakespeare’s plays. Some think that King Lear is 
greater; and many think that the last act of Antony and 
Cleopatra is quite as fine and noble as anything which 
Shakespeare wrote. The question for us to settle is not 
which of these plays is the greatest, but what is it that 
makes any one of them, or any other great play, great. 
A. For one thing, when the conclusion of the play depends 
in a great measure on a series of incidents that just chance 
to happen, we speak of the play as a “tragedy of incident 
or accident” (Romeo and Juliet is perhaps a tragedy of this 
sort). But in contrast, King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra and 
Macbeth are “tragedies of character’. What would you sup- 
pose to be the main difference between the tragedy of acci- 
dent and the tragedy of character? If the conclusion of a 
tragedy does not depend upon accident, what else could 
it depend upon? (Could it not depend upon and grow out of 
the character of the persons in the play—what they really 
are?) Why is the tragedy of character greater than the 
tragedy of accident? B. For another thing, the main char- 
acter in a great play must be no common person. He must 
have strong passions, and he must be able to act them out. 
What was Macbeth’s great passion? How did he fulfil or 
act out that passion? Many people are ambitious, but are 
they prepared to realize their ambition, no matter what the 
eost? What is there about Macbeth’s great ambition that 
results in such a tragic ending? How do we know that Mac- 
beth was ambitious? Was Banquo ambitious? What is the 
difference between Macbeth and Banquo? Does Lady Mac- 
beth share her husband’s ambition? What proofs have we 
of that? C, Read with care the soliloquy beginning “Is this 
a dagger that I see before me?” and after the murder has 
been committed, the occasional speeches made by imaginary 
voices, for example, “Macbeth hath murdered sleep”; “Sleep 
no more”. Is it usual for anyone to see and hear things in 
this imaginative way? Has your imagination ever acted in 
this fashion? Is it merely foolish fancy on the part of Mac- 
beth or is it something striking and important in his char- 
acter? Do you know of any actual cases in history of an 
imagination like Macbeth’s? (Saul of Tarsus sees a bright 
light on his way to Damascus, and hears voices; Joan of 
Arc has visions and hears voices urging her to save France; 
Luther throws his ink bottle at the devil when no one is 
there). 2. Look carefully at the little snatches of words 
spoken by Lady Macbeth as she walks in her sleep. What 
is preying on her mind? . 

3. What does Macbeth say before all the company when 
he thinks he sees Banquo’s ghost? He loses all control of 
himself. When he loses control what does he do? He seeks 
support from the witches. Is it like a strong valiant soldier 
to do that? Are you sorry for Lady Macbeth? Why? 
Are you sorry for Macbeth? Why? Are you more 
sorry for one than the other? For whom are you 
the more sorry? 4. Is there anything in the play to show 
that Macbeth thought he had made a great error in .the 
pursuit of his ambition? (Consider his short speech ‘“To- 
morrow, and to-morrow and to-morrow”. Is this Shakespeare 
giving his own opinion of life or Macbeth passing judgment 
on himself?) 5. What part have the witches in this play? 
Do they create Macbeth’s ambition or do they only stimulate 
it? Can you describe the appearance of the witches? What 
kind of things do they do? Why are they spoken of as hav- 
ing in them more than mortal knowledge? What is the super- 
natural? Do you know of any other play of Shakespeare’s 
in which there is a ghost? (Julius Caesar; Hamlet). Why 
is Macbeth so afraid of Banquo’s ghost? Was Hamlet afraid 
of his father’s ghost? Why is there such a difference? Some 
people think that Shakespeare believed in ghosts, witches, 
and fairies, and others hold an opposite view. What is your 
opinion? 
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